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Cee vaien tantas raras invenciones 
De nueltro infano orgullo, comparadas 
Con el monton de fazonadas mietes 
Que crié el labrador? Wébiles ninos 
Finaramos bien prefto en hambre y Cloro 
Sin el auxilio de ius fuertes brazus., 
Met ENDEZ ZV ALDES. 
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Prize Effays and Tranfactions of the Highland Society of 
Scotland. To. which is prefixed an Account of the prin- 
cipal Proceedings of the Society fince 1808. By Henr 
Mackenzie, Ef. one of the Direétors. Vol. ILI. Pp. 
696. 8vo. 14s, Conitable, Edinburgh ; Murray, Lon- 
don. 

HE numerous provincial focieties, and the original merit of 
their tranfactions, which periodically appear throughout 

the Britifh empire, are the bett proofs of the attainments and 
fkill of Britifa fubjects in the arts and fciences. Artibus in- 
genuis quefita eft gloria multis, has been often remarked. On 
the banks of the Forth, the Thames, Avon, Liffev, and the 
Ganges, their philofophical vehearchie bidive muanifefted the 
fuperiority of their genius and talents. Eveu on the Nile, 
too, the difcoveries ‘of Englith foldiers have furpaffed thofe 
of the € philofophers of Europe,” as the Parifian profeffors 
modefily fiyle themielves. But we fhall withhold all farther 
remarks, in order to give more general publicity to the patri- 
otic and {cientific labours of this enlightened fociety. 

Mr. Mackenzie introduces this third volume, by “a fhort 
account of the principal proceedings of the Highland Soci- 
ety of Scotland, fince the publication of the lait volume of 
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its tranfactions, in the year 1803.” The firft in order, both of 
time and importance, are the memorable patriotic refolutions 
and addrefs to the throne in July 1803, at a “ meeting attends, 
ed by about 150 of the principal nobility and gentry of Scot- 
land, members of the Society, Lord Vilcount Melville, one of 
the Vice-Prefidents, in the chair.” The manly and {pirited re. 
folutions of this truly patriotic aflembly to “ co-operate to the 
utmoft of their power with his Majefiy’s officers in forwarding 
every military armament, and to encourage and promote, by 
every means, the procuring of feamen for his Majefty’s navy,” 
led the way to almoft all the other public bodies, and contri- 
buted very materially to diffule a general endeufi: afm and mi- 
litary ardour throughout the Britifh empire, which very pro- 
babiy occafioned the abandonment for ever of the de{peraie 
project of invafion. The addrefs to the King, figned by 
Lord Melville, expreflive of the loyal and fixed determina- 
tions of the Highland Society to fupport his Majefiy’s arms 
againit the “ de ‘termined, malignant, and invidious hoftility” 
of the enemy, contains a bri iefer but a better defence of the war 
than that iflued by his s Majetty’ s minifters. © The propriety and 
the effects of this example,” obferves the hiftorian of the tocie- 
ty, “ were taken notice ‘of in the Houfe of Commons, by that 
eminent fiateiman, whom the country will long lament, as 
one of the beft bulwarks for this favoured ifland, againfi that 
giant ufurpation which has trampled on fo many other na- 
tions.” Nor were the refolutions and addrefs me rely oftenta- 
tious words, for the lociety ut the fame meeting, after framing 
the adc irets, and pailing a vote of thanks to the noble chair« 
man and vice-pretident, Lord Melville, ordered their board 
of directors to take into confideration the belt means of en- 
couraging the Highlanders to enter into the arin y and navy 
at that erifis, and to apply a partot the fociety’s fund for that 
purpofe. A voluntary fubfeription was alfo opened among 
the menufbers of the focie iy in aid of the meature, and a con- 
fiderable fum was expended, under the authority of the di- 
rectors, in additional bouniies to Highland recruits for the 
navy and army. 

Such truly noble and patriotic exertions were very properly 
followed by others leis general in their effects, but not lefs 
meritorious im ther prion nie: we mean the planning and ex- 
ecuiing public works, fuch as the C-ledonian canal, roads 
through the Highlands, &c. &c. in order to find employment 
for the people, and thus remove the nec cellity for the emgra- 
tion of men whole fervices ueht be of fo much lu portance 
to the ftate. As to the fpirit of migration among the High- 
landers, in confequence of the injudicicus aud precipitate 
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adoption of fheep-farming, it, like moft of their other emor 
tions, had became a paflion, which we are happy to find has 
been abated by the benevolent and. enlightened exertions of 
the Highland Society. This effect alone is fufficient to com- 
ynand the grateful remembrance of pofterity, not lefs for the 
milery which it has prevented in thofe deftined to wander in 
foreign climes, than in the great national advantages which 
muft refult from their labour. The project of the Caledonian 
canal, of uniting the eafiern and the weftern fea, is fome- 
what analogous to the vaunted canal of Languedoc, which 
was to unite the Mediterranean with the Atlantic, Its 
practical utility, however, will furnifh another proof of the 
different effects of national genius; and the trade froin lre- 
Jand as well as Scotland to the Baltic and the North Seas, 
with fuch a fhort communication muft far exceed any thing 
that has yet been anticipated. 

From canals and public roads, the fociety next turned its 
attention to the fifheries, agriculture, rural economy, fheep- 
farming, peat mofles, eflects of froft on corn, cultivation of 
native grafles, natural hiftory of herrings, wool-ftapling, mofs 
earth, mechanics as applied to mills, irrigation, improve- 
ment of barren lands, breed of black cattle, cultivation of 
willows, plowing; inventions relating to agriculture, as 
threfhing mills, reaping machine; Celtic literature and anti- 
quities, Gaelic digtionary, ancient Highland mufic, enquis 
ries into the authenticity of the poems afcribed to Offian, 
application of the late Duke of Argyle’s donation of one 
thoufand pounds for “ the encouragement of the fervice of 
the navy in the Highlands,” and finally the correfpondence 
of this fociety with ‘the Board of Agriculture, and the Irifh 
farming focicties. Such is the brief outline of the meritori- 
ous labours of the Highland Society fince the publication of 
its fecond volume of tranfaétions. 

The firft paper in this volume is a natural hiftoty of the 
herring, by A. Drummond, Efg. The name herring is derived 
from the German word heer, fignifying an army, and not 
from the halec of the Romans. Linnaus mentioned ten 
fpecies belonging to his genus clupea, but there are only fous 
inhabiting t the feas around.our coaft, although Ray and Pen- 
nant reckoned the anchovy (encraficolus) among our Britith 
clupea. Some writers erroneoufly confider the pilchard and 
{prat as varieties of the fame fpecies. 


“* Specific charafers. The fpecific cha&ers of our common herring 
are the following: upon an average their length is eight, but fomg 
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fearcely feven, though others are as long as twelve inches; a fine fil- 
very colour thines upon the belly and fides, the back fomewhat green- 
ith; the fcales are large for the fize of the filth, and come eafily and 
regularly off; it has not the fpots nor the ferrated ridge in the belly 
as inthe fhad; the lines are fmall and not ealily perceived ; the under 
jaw isa little longer than the upper; the dorfal fin confifts of gene- 
rally feventeen, the ventral fins of nine, the pectoral feventeen, the 
anal fourteen, and the tail forked with eighteen rays: he dies inftant- 
ly when taken out of the water; hence the proverb, dead as a her- 
ring.” 


Our knowledge of the modus agendi of nature in the pros 
eres of the finny tribe is ftill fhamefully imperfect. 
sven Linnzeus, who fays that he penetrated into the fecrets 
of. nature farther than ever any other man did, only adopts 
the opinion of Herodotus, who was a political rather than a 
natural hiftorian. According to this very ancient opinion the 
males emit the engendering principle which is abjorbed by 
the females, who in confequence conceive, and depofit their 
ova in matured fry. In order to confirm this notion, -feve- 
ral fiories have been related by different perfons, refpeciing 
the tranfporting of fifhes’ {pawn from one river to another, 
and the method reported to be praciifed in China of {felling 
the fpawn of fifhes collected in the rivers, by the meature, 
for the ufe of private fifh ponds, or pocls of water, are all 
jafily confidered as of doubtful authority in this cafe. Her- 
rings caft their {pawn in November, December, and January; 
it is depofited on our fhores, but whether on gravel, fand, 
ftones, or fuct, is not fufficiently afcertained; it cannot, 
however, be a deep water, unlefs it poflefs fuch a f{pecific 
gravity as keeps it within the reach of the fun’s genial influ- 
ence. Naturalifis believe, with more reafon than what there 
is to fupport the ftrange fancy of Herodotus, that the {pawn 
is impregnated by the male after it is emitted by the {pawner. 
The eggs become animated in April. The fecundity of her- 
sings is well known fince the experiments of Harmer, who 
found in one, weighing five ounces ten drachms, four hun- 
dred and eighty grains of {fpawn, containing thirty-fix thor- 
fand nine hundred and fixty eggs. The particular food of the 
herring is alfo very little known; and it is obferved that their 
ftomachs generally contain only a flimy matter, although 
fifhermen fay that they have there found, in foul or {pent 
fifth, feveral of their own fry, fandeels, &c. It is remarked 
in many fifhes, that while the milts and roes are in an In- 
creating fiate, they are very carelefs of food. ‘Their migra- 
tions the author confiders as being neceflary to calt their 
{pawn in their native water. The burning of kelp, firing of 
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guns, or any extraordinary lights or noife, are faid to frighten 
herrings away from their ufual haunts. Mr. Drummond 
fiates a fa& within his ows knowledge, that during the re- 
bellion in Ameriea, “ when the King’s troops took potleffion 
of New York, lobfters {rec quented all the waters around it; 
but when firing of cannon and mufquetry became frequent 
(although not travellers of eafy conveyance), they left the 

plac e, and did not return fora confiderable time after the 
city was evacuated.” ‘The author admits the deplorable faét, 
that “ the prefent modes of fifhing are lefs productive than 
they have been,” and propofes other methods, which we could 
with were adopted, without waiting till “ grim-vifaged war 
has fmoothed his wrinkled front.” We would recommend 
the following obfervations to the ferious attention of thole 
whom they may concern. 


‘¢ From all I have heard, from all I have read, I fhould think it ex- 
pedient to relinquifh, in fome meafure, the loch, bay, and creek, and 
turn our mind [minds] to a vigorous profecutian of the deep fea fishing 3 
in a national point of view it has eve ry thing to recommend it, and were 
the cod connected with the herring fifhery, it would give employment to 
our vefiels and men almoft the whole year. As anurfery for feamen, it 
would rival, if not excel, any in the king gdom; and asa noble aathhe 
(Lord Sheffield) obferves, ‘ fiiheries, coafting-trade, and northern voy- 
ages, produce hardy and intrepid feamen ; African and Indian voyages 
deftroy many, and debilitate more.’ It is allowed that the cod, its con- 
geners (the torfk or tufk and brifmac), and other fith, abound in fuch 
numbers around our coait, as to afford employment in that fifhery 
for as many if not more men than are engaged in that of Newfound- 
Jand ; and our advantages and conveniences are evidently confpicuous 
[fuperior] to thofe on that fation, our fifh are more valued, we have the 
European market clofe at hand, we can at any time fupply the Weft 
India traders in Clyde, Leith, &c. &e. We have many bays and 
harbours to the north oe wefi, to which our veflels in diftrefs, or in 
heavy gales, can eafily run, Our Newfoundland fifhery, as far 
back as 1772 , employed twenty-five thoufand men, including 
boys: if we had nearly that number, how many hands would find 
work in fhip- building, m iking fail-cloth, rigging, netting, catks, 
falt, victualling, &c.? Fifth found in deep water are acknowledged 
to be fuperior in quality to thofe caught near the fhore; fihhermen 
living upon land are what our tars call dubders, and are unfit for fer- 
vice ; but the fihery propofed would be a never-failing nurfery for 
our havy, and thefe feamen too of the befi kind : ever ‘y encouragement 
therefore Should be held out for fo defirable an efiablijhment, both as a 
great branch of commerce, and as a firong national defence.” 


The next paper is “an Effay on Peat, its Properties and 
Ufes, by John Nafmith, Eig.” In many parts of Britain, 
efpecially in the North, confiderable tracts of land are oc- 
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cupied with the vegetable matter called peat, or peat-mols, 

which, in its natural fiate, is unproductive of efculent vege- 

fables; and encroaches, unle(s oppofed by fome counteracting 
agent, on the general fertility of a country. Nor are its ra- 
vages confined to the furface- which it cov ers 5 its nomidlity 
fupports a conftant evaporation which chills the atuiolphere, 
fpreads a hoary mildew on the neighbouring grain, and 
greatly annoys vegetable life. Various theories have been 
propofed to account for the origin and growth of peat ; but 
the fimpleft and moft rational is that which confiders it nos 
thing but an accumulation of thofe vegetables which grow 
beft in ftagnating water, as all peat is found to be but a coms 
pound of fuch plants. Almoft all peat-molles have formerly 
been vaft forefis, as they abound in large trees, both oak and 
fir, fumetimes entirely freth and fit for different implements 
and utenfils. Mr. Nafinith defcribes peat as follows: 


“« When peat is firft brought to the light, it is ofa dull orange coé 
Jour; but after it has been tome time expofed to the atmofphere, it 
Seendiis dark brown or blackith; and that which lies neareit the 
bottom is of a deeper black, more folid, and does not appear fo 
much of a fibrous texture as the fuperincumbent firata. ‘This is at- 
tributed to its greater age, and the preflure it has undergone ; but 
it is probably alfo owing Jo its being formed of different materials. 
In ebb flanding water the common ruth (juncus conglomeratus) ; 
horfe-tail or paddock pipe (equifetum palutire) 5 reed canary grafs 
(phalaris arundinacea) ; bog-reed (arundo phragmites), &c. prevail. 
Thefe, when they decay, ayenty undergo the putrefactive fermentation, 
and fall into a kind of } homogeneous “mafs. After a thick body of 
corrupted matter had notated the roots of thefe, a number of the 
diflerent tribes of mufci and alge would fucceed ; and, by a fucceflion 
of annual growths, increafe the thicknefs of the bed. Among thefey 
the aira cepitofa (turfy hair-grats), agrojlis canina (brown bent grafs), 
nardus firicta (mat grals), /chenus nigricans et albus (black and white 
flowered ruth-grafs), carpus ce/pito/us (dwart club-ruth or deer-hair); 
errophorum vaginatum and E. polyfiachion (cotton grats), &c. generally 
prevail, according as circumf{tances favour their relpective habits. The 
mufci, alge, and other plants laft named, vegetate in a greater degree 
of cold than the former, and have the quality of relifting putre- 
fa&tion after their decay ; hence numbers of the plants can {till be 
traced in the peat formed of them; and the fubflance is of a fibrous 
texture, every year’s growth feparating from another, when it has 
been expofed to the weather for a winter or two, When the peat 
bed acquires a proper degree uf confitience, and does not bold water 
in too great excefs, the erica vulgaris (common heath) mixed with 
fome of the mufci, particularly the Aypnum cujpidatum (a beautitul 
yellowith mofs, of a thining luttre, almoft always found at the roots 
of the heather) covers its furface, But if, by any accident, a fuper- 
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nbundance of water is detained, fo as to Gitlend the peat lke a fatu- 
rated {ponge, the erica perifhes, and another race of mofies and lichens 
affumes its place. Henee a ftratum of two or three inches thick, 
compoled chiefly of the flems of heath, is often found feveral feet 
below the furface, Where the water is greatly in excefs, the /phag- 
num palujire (bog-mols, which grows in upright ftalks fet round with 
leaves, and is fmetumes of awhitith, greenith, or reddith colour) pre- 
vails, Some have aferibed the increafe of peat folcly to this plant, 
but many acres are found without it, where there 1s not an over- 
charge of water, It is trequently accompanied by bryum extinéto- 
riun*. So foon as torrents have worn gullies in the furtace, to draw 
off the fuperfluous water, the dbryum hypnoides of Linnzwzus overcomes 
the fphagnum, and occu) les the whole furface, (welling up every 
where in cuthions, or fmall foft hillocks; and on every hillock the 
lichen rangifermus abounds. Among thele, the lycopodium, the erica 
tetralix, the anthericum offifraguin, and fome others, are found. So 
foon as the hiilocks formed by the dryun acquire confitience, the 
erica tulgaris and /cirpus cefpitofus again appear upon them, Thus 
we find, na deep bed of peat, (trata lying over one another, differ- 
ing in conformation and confifience according to the nature ot the 
vegetables of which they are iormed. as well as on account of their 
age, and the degree of preffure they have undergone.” 

Mr. Nafinith proceeds to analyze peat, but in the courfe 
of his procefs he has very injudicioutly uled avoirdupois and 
troy weight indifcriminately, and thus rendered his refults 
both unintelligible in a great meafure, and unworthy the 
confidence of chemifts. He has, however, afcertained that 

at afhes, untike moft other vegetable products, contain no 
difengaged alkali: An ounce and a half of peat athes, fteep- 
ed in rain-water and filtered, gave no indication of alkali; but 
the liquid, when ev ‘aporated, yielded twenty-four grains of a 
falt, tatting like an impure fea-falt, and, divided into ten parts, 
contained the following proportions: fix parts tulphate of 





“* Bryum extinctoriam, or conic bryum, allio grows with an up. 
right ftalk, anda flender filament proceeds from the fummit, with a 
little Cap On its top thaped hhe an extinguifher. It ts generally ofa 
deep green colour, mxed with brown, Lycopodium, commonly 

called club-mofs; erica tetralix, bell-heather; anthericum oilifra- 
guin, a yellow flower fometimes called bog afphodel: i flowers in 
Auguft. Bryum hy pnoides, (woolly bryum) a fpecies of mols fpread~ 
ing in large cufhions. It is green when young, hut grows hoary as 
it grows old, and then finells Ike animal fleth beginning to putrify, 
Lichen rangiferinus, a little dry-looking plant of a whitith colour, 
branching out like a little fhrub, without leaves, and very brittle, It 
is fuid tu be the food of the rem-deer in Lapland. There are many 
other mofles and lichens on peat, but I have only named the moft 
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lime, one muriate of Jime, one and a half muriate of foda, one 
half fulphate of magnefia, one half vegetable alkali, and one 
half lott in evaporating. This peat, indeed, the author con- 
fiders as being mixed with fome adventitious matter, and he 
next took feven pounds of pure peat, which, “ when burnt, 

ielded ene ounce, twelve drops [drams] avoirdupois.” From 
thefe afhes the charcoal was feparated by wafhing and cal- 
cination, which reduced the refidue to twelve drams; thele 
were treated with dilute muriatic acid and diftilled vinegar, 
and gave out of ten parts, five of filex, two and a half lime, 
two magnefia, and one half alumine: the faline fubftance 
obtained by lixiviation weighed twenty-feven grains troy, 
and gave fix parts fulphate of lime, three muriate of foda, one 
half fulphate of magnefia, and one half oxyde of iron, 
“Thus,” obferves the author, “ peat differs widely from the 
putrefcent vegetables ufually converted into manure, as it 

ields fcarcely any dilengaged alkal!, and a very minute pro- 
portion of falts that are of a feptic quality, the greateft part 
being either infoluble or antifeptic.” This went of alkali is 
afcribed to the fpecific qualities of the vegetables, and not 
to the foil, as the juncus conglomeratus (round-headed ruth), 
which grows vigoroufly in peat, over which land water has 
flowed, abounds in alkali. But the peculiar characteriftic of 
peat is its incorruptibility ; this has been attributed by feveral 
writers to prefence of tannin, which is known to be abundant 
in heath and other vegetables ; but the author confiders, with 
much reafon, that the cold and perpetual moifture ave the 
principal fources of the great incorruptibility of peat, which 
will remain, even after being dried, many years without de- 
compofing. He aifo thinks, that the durable nature of fome 
of the mufci tribes, with refpeét to cold, and the circumftance 
that the vegetables of which peat is compofed are all parafi- 
tical plants, which Dr. Grew Jong,ago obferved to differ both 
in the formation of their veifels and juices from others, added 
to their deficiency of alkali, may likewife be confidered as 
contributing to render peat leis fufceptible of the fermen- 
tative procels, and therefore more difficult to decompote or 
corrupt than other vegetable matter. According to the 
accurate Kirwan, peat yields by diftillation the fame pro- 
ducts as other vegetables. Mr. Nafmith only gives the tol- 
lowing imperteét experiment on the quantity of hydrogen it 
contains. 


“ ]T put into a retort two pounds of dry peat, and fulmitted it toa 
firong heat for upwards of two hours, The hydrogen expelled from 
it, burnt for an hour anda half, at an aperture of the iwenticth part 
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of an inch diameter, with a vivid flame. ‘The quantity of oxygen 
could not beafcertained; but the folid refidue was feven and a balf 
ounces of charcoal, two and a half of tar, and one ounce of water.” 


The converfion of peat-land into pafture and arable land 
is an int erefting fubject, in which the author appears to have 
been tolerab wy fuceefsful, thoneh much remains fill to be 
done ; and ve have yet to difcover a cheap and eafy pro- 
cefs for decompofing peat, and rendering it fit to fupport ve- 
getabie life. Mr. N. took four garden-pots, of eight inches 
deep, and the fame in diameter at the mouth :—in No. 1, five- 
fixths, by meature, of peat well broken, and mixed with one- 
fixth of river-fand, were put ; in No. 2, the fame quantity of 
peat with one-fixth pounded clavey fubfoil ; in No.3, the 
fame, with one-fixth brick-duft from new brick; in No. 4, 
the fame, with one-fixth newly-flaked lime. In each pot 
three grains of oats were planted, and ‘the firft pot yielded 
twenty-nine ftalks; the fecond, thirty-one ; the third, fixty- 
one; and the fourth, not being fuccefs ful, was abandoned. 
This proves, according to our author, that a compott of 
peat and lime is a good manure for other foils, but does not 
make a fertile foil alone. Lime abforbs water rapidly, peat 
does the fame after its original texture has been deftroyed ; 
a mixture of other earths is therefore neceffary to counterué 
this tendency, and furnith the proper qualifications of a foil. 
The lime, it appears, alfo caufes the corn to be fomewhat 
later of flowering. From his experiments the author deduces 
the following ¢ ‘orollaries : 


* 1ft. That though peat be incorruptible in ifs native ftate, when 
its original texture is deranged by fmothered combuition, or by the 
intervention of foreign fubliances among its interftices, the carbon it 
contains becomes foluble in water, and furnifhes abundant food to 
growing plants, 

“Od. That the primitive earths, which are ingredients in other 
foils, are allo necefiary in peat; not only for the purpofe of fub- 
duing its refittance to folution, but for affording the folidity requifite 
to permanent fertility. 

*¢ 3d. That lime, differing widely in its qualities from the other 
earths occurring on the furiace, is not capable of rendering pure peat 
foluble in water, unlefs it be accompanied with thele earths; but 
combined with them [it] increafes the fertility of peat, by facilitate 
ing its decompofition, Jt alfo forms a foil tavourable to the grafles, 

“4th. That cobefive earth which has fuffered torrefaction, fuch as 
brick duft, is a mott powerful folvent of peat.” 

It does not appear, however, that peat can ever be ad- 
vantageoufly ufed as a manure to cther lands, as its native 
portion either of oxygen or carbon is very fmall, and even 
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that cannot fpeedily be difengaged without its mechanica} 
divifion by means of machinery to cut or bruile it. The 
great fertilizing powers of torrefied earth, fuch as brick, 
Mr. Nafmith has detailed in his Elements of Agric ul- 
ture, which we fhall fhortly have occafion to notice. Clay 
burnt with peat-fuel he thinks might be occafionally fub- 
fiituted for lime as a manure, where that article is very 
diftant, or very expentive. 

An “ Effay on the Lofluence of Froft, and other Varieties of 
bad Weather, on the Ripening of Corn, by the late Benjamin 
Bell, Efq.” proves that barley and oats may be expoted to 
weak bad. weather, and even occafional frott, and not be de- 
firoyed, but even acquire additional weight; hence, it is in- 
ferred, that in late harvefts unripe corus thould not be too 
haftily cul, from an apprehenfion of their being killed with 
froft, but that they fhould remain till their f farther increafe 
appears to be at an end. [talfo appears, that any feed which 
has experienced troft or much bad weather, or is in any res 
{pect defective in quality, is unfit for fowing, as the produce 
it yields is always weak, and extremely inte rior both in quan- 
tity and quality Thisis diametrically oppofite to the opinion 
of Sir Joleph Banks, in his re- publication of Fontana’s de- 
feription of blight or mildew, and is unquettion: ibly much 
more rational and practical than the vifionary conclufions of 
the Prefident. Peas, beans, tares, and all Jeguminous plants, 
fuffer ftill more than oats, barley, or wheat, from froft. All 
the grafs feeds fown thould likewife be found and healthy, in 
order to have abundant crops, as it is neceflary that the feed 
fhould contain a certain quantity of pabulum or nutrimental 
matter to fupport the young plants. The practic e of waihing 
feed wheat in brine is advantageous, the author concludes 
rather haftily, only in confequence of its carrying off the light 
and weak grains. ‘This, he oblerves, is exemplified in pota- 
toes, where * crops prove, cateris paribus, abund: unit or other- 
wife, nearly in proportion to the fize of the fets,” or pieces 
ufed for planting. By ufing finall fets of potatoes at the tume 
of planting, there is a faving of only a tew buthels per acre, 
while the difference of produce runs from one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty bufhels. In a dry mouldy toil we do 
not apprehend that any advantage would be experienced by 
this inethod, as the fets or cuttings, if from large potatoes, 
are fully adequate to fupport the young fhoot till its roots are 
able to draw nourifhment from the furrounding earth. Sound 
aud good feeds of corn, barley, or grafs feeds, it is ftated, if 
well kept during feveral years, may be fately planted. 

As Brigadier-general Dirom’s limekilns have not entirely 
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anfwered the end propofed, and as any defcription of them 
would not be intelligible without the plates, we fhall pais to 
the next article, which is an “ Account of the [mprovement of 
a Tract of barren Ground covered with Heath, in an elevated 
Situation in the County of Peebles, by Mr. James Atian.” 
This and Mr. Hay’s “ Improvement of a Moor near ‘Tranent, 
Eaft Lothian,” offer nothing w orthy of remark, except that 
by cultivation, ground, from being worth not more than one 
fhilling an acye, is now valued at from fitieen to twenty- 
eight fhillings. 

The Rev. Mr. Singers’s “ Effay on the Graffes and other 
native Piants mof deterving of Culture in Scot: and for Hay or 
Patture,” is a very elaborate and highly interef ting paper, 
which the author aflures us is, “ for the moft part, ” the refult 
of his own experience. ‘The effay confifts of tour parts, or ins 
quiries into the “ prefent ttate of the culture of our native 
plants for hay or patiure--the particular plants moft deferv- 
ing of culture—the molt valuable combinations of thefe plants 
in “hay or pafture grounds—and the eafieft and moft efiectual 
modes of cultivating them in different foils.” The plants 
which the author confiders beft deferving of culture in Scot- 
land are the following : 


 1ft. Trifolium majus faticum or T. pratenfe, broad red clover; T. 
album or repens, white or Dutch clover; 7°. purpureum perenne, pe- 
rennial red clover, zig-zag trefoil; marle grafs, 2d. Lolium perenne, 
darnel, rye or ray grafs; perennial and annual. 3d. Holcus lanatus, 
{oft meadow or w oolly grails, 4th. Poa trivialis, common poa or rough- 
fialked meadow orals, Sth. Cynofurus criflatus, cretted dogs-tail 
orafs; perennial, and, contrary to the opinion of botamifts, is both 
good and abundant in watered meadow of a boggy foil. Oth. Ane 
thoxanthum vdoratum, fcented vernal grafs (to which hay in general 
owes its {weet odour); it is perennial, and eaten {weetly in the fap. 
7th. Planitago lanceolata, narrow-leaved plantain, mb grafs, or ribs 
wort plantain, ‘This is recommended entirely fot pafture, and is a 
much better perennial plant, when fown with others, than fuppofed, 
either from mifmanagement or imperfe@ obfervation, 8th. Achillea 
millefolium, milfoil, yarrow ; isa firong-rooted perennial, in dry rich 
foils tor theep or black cattle. 9th, Asroftis, bent, fly bent, com- 
mon, fine, and creeping bent, all of which are perennials. 10th, 
Juncus articulatus, {pratt; when manured and cut in the fap, itis an 
excellent hay for black cattle. llth. dira Aexuofa, waving hair 
— A. ce/pitoja, turfy hair grafs; 7. criftata, cretted hair “grafs 5 

A. aquatica, water hair grats; and 4. canescens, grey hair grafs. 12th. 
Fejiuca fluitans, floating tetcue, which occupies wet ditches; from this 
plant are obtained thofe feeds which are ufed in Ruffia under the 
name of manna, and are confidered a great delicacy boiled with 
cream; F, ovina, theep’s fefcue, in mofly foils; and JL’. pratenfs, 
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meadow fefcue. 13th. Vicia fativa, common annual vetch or tare, 
J4th. Beilis perennis, field daify, on calcareous foils, 15th. Lotus 
corniculatus, Called bird’s foot trefoil ; itis a perennial plant in moift 
lands.” 

Thefe different vegetables are accompanied with defcrip- 
tions and numerous obfervations and direétions for their cul- 
tivation, the quantities proper of each kind to be fown’for 
meadow or pafiure, and the natural foils of each ; but for the 
details we muft refer to the work, which is well worthy the 
altention of practical farmers as well as botanifis. This ex- 
cellent paper is followed by another-on the Britifh gramina, 
by Mr. G. Don, botanic gardener ; but the latte: r, although not 
dettitute of merit, is confiderably “inferior to the former. Mr. 
Don alto depreciates feveral gr: ifles, evidently from want of 
more extenfive experience, and from theoretical pre ejudic es 

“ General Obfervations on the P ractice and Principles of 
[rrigation, by the Rev. W. Singers Sy > are not inferior in inge- 
nnity and induft: ry to this auth n’s effay on the graffes ; but 
without the le rpe and well-executed pi ites, which ‘ltuftrate 
his remarks and. principles, it would be impoflible to convey 
any adequate idea of the multifarious and ufeful contents of 
this differtation and furvey of an irrigated country. Mott of 
the author’s operations have been performed on the banks of 
the Yarrow, in Seikirkfhire, which has its fource at five hun- 
dred and fixty feet above the level of the fea. The Etterick, 
another alpine river, alfo contains poor water for the pur- 
poles of irrigation, confequently the refults are not too flat- 
tering. ‘T he principles, however, both of irrigation and drain- 
ing, are here ably difcufled in two papers by this intelligent 
Writer; and many minute and curious obfervations occur on 
“5 different qual ities of waters, with regard to their warmth 

+ flownefs of freezing, and their fertilizing or fierilizing 
pale when ufed in watering, meadow, or arable land. Mofly 
or peat waters, unlefs for foils abounding i in calcareous mat- 
ter, are always found injurious to veg retation. tefpedcting 
the fyfiem of irrigation, the following potiulata occur: 


‘“¢ 1ft, There is av increafe in fhe quantity of hay, which enables 
the farmer to fell part of itfor money. 2d. Ifthe farmer prefer win- 
tering cattle, he may fupport a greater number, or he may feed 
them in a more liberal manner, And in this dittriét, in fummer fo 
fertile in grafs, and in winter fo abounding in ftorms, this confidera- 
tion is of material importance ; as a well-wintered beaft yields more 
nett profit than any two which have been poorly fed in that inclement 
feafon. Sd. The additional hay railed increales the quantity of farm 
manure, the advantages of which are foon perceived in the fuperior. 
produce of the manured crops. 4th. If an early growth of meadow 
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grafs enables the farmer to put in weak ewes during fpring, he may 
find fuch a convenience of great value, for the prefervation of the 
lambs. Sth. The pafturage of thefe meadows, after the hay is re- 
moved, is generally found to be fo profitable, as to Lelance the ori- 
ginal pafturage of the meadow grounds throughout the year, Oth. 
To feed theep, the bay of thefe meadows ts of importance, in fo far as 
it faves the expence of fnow retreats; which, for thefe numerous 
ftocks, are now hardly to be obtained, but, 7th. The rif is a 
more ferious matter in fuch a cafe than the expences to be incurred ; 
and this rifk is always obviated to a certain extent, by means of the 
meadow hay. Should the floremafter neither be able to find hay, 
nor to befpeak a retreat for his flock, what would he then give to ob- 
viate the rifk of immediate lofs of theep through famine, or of heavy 
lofies in the fpring, occafioned by the reduction which want caufes 
in the health and condition of his flock ? It is far from abfard to put 
fuch acafe, and every ftoremafter will admit the hazard. It is to be 
wifhed that thefe dangerous emergencies fhould very feldom occur ; 
let not the prudent farmer, however, difregard them.” 


The fociety’s premium of a gold medal, value forty gui- 
neas, for the bef effay on “ the accidents and diforders to 
—— fheep are liable,” not having been adequately merited, 

: more judicious plan was adopte od of Grawing up a paper 
howe all the different communications, allowing to each 
“ fome mark of the approbation of the fociety.’ : Ten effays, 
it appears, were thus rewarded, and three more {hort ones 
have been ufed by the learned « editor of this treatife, Dr. 
Duncan, jun. in order to render it as complete as the prefent 
fiate of our knowledge would admit. We could have wifhed, 
indeed, that fo experienced an editor as Dr. Duncan had taken 
the trouble to re-write the contents of this paper himfelf, 
and te have adopted a better arrangement. Dr. D. mutt 
have been aware that a treatife like the prefent might have 
been both popular and perfpicyous, without tedious verbolity 

and incoherent repetitions. He fiates, indeed, that it “ does 
not contain a fingle fact or oblervation which is not inferted 
on the authority of one or more of thefe effays.” This is no 
doubt very modefi ; but we are inclined to believe that the 
confidence of the fociety in the reputation of the author 
would have been much better anfwered, had he alfo drawn 
fomething from his own fiores, and exhibited a fomewhat 
more rigid fcientific and protettional judgme nt. Refpect to 
uch a fociety required this; and we know not whether it is 
more difgraceful or criminal in a regular profefior to urge the 
futile plea of popularity as a fubftitute for {cientific precifion. 
But the labourer, perhaps, is contented with performing his 
tafk, however flovenly it may be. 
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The arrangement or rather divifions of this treatife are on 
lambing, banger, iailk, pinding (a difeafe occafioned by an 
extraordinary adhefivenefs of the excrements which obttruét 
the pail: ize by gluing down the tails of lambs), inflanma- 
tion of the b! adder, grat il, itiff joints, foupt ing ill (paraly- 
fis), caftralion, weaning, fieknets or braxy (varieties of fick. 
nels in the bowels, and in the felh and blood), trembling, 
thwarter or leaping ill; cramp of the legs, fiurdy (a kind of 
hydrocephalus, or a compretiio n of the brain), ftaggers; pin- 
ing, daifing or vanquifh ; diarrhoea, dyfentery, (cab or itch, 
redwater (an inflamugation of the fkin of the breaft), eryli- 
pelas or wildfire, foot rot, leg evil or black leg, tag (ulcers in 
the tail); vermin, as the kid (hippobofca ovina), the tick, 
(acarus reduvius), and maggots from the fheep-fly (afirus 
ovis), jaundice or head- ill, or yellows ; dropfy, blindnefs ; acci- 
dents, as “ rolling az ald,” (rolling on the back), drowning, 
imearing with tar, cuts in fhearing, burying in fnow, and the 
rot or poke. Thefe are the princ “ipal difeates and ac cidents, 
for which in general very vague and delultory remedies are 
propoted. To the treatife are added fevera! appendixes , con- 
taining much interetiing {peculative and theoretical matter, 
The firkk and not the leatt curious of thefe is “ on the annual 
Loffes in Sheep, by the Rev. Mr. Singers.” Thefe loffes are 
thus efiimated. 


“It appears on the great feale,” obferves this author, ‘that Scot- 
land contains from ten to eleven millions of fheep. ‘This number is 
probably more than doubled* in the whole extent of England, Wales, 
and [reland. But in Scotland, the annual loffes in fheep ftocks, by 
the united effects of difeates and accidents, are allowed to amount to 
about one-fourteenth part of the ftock, or feven out of the hundred, 
making a total lofs of feven hundred and fifty thoufand. In favour- 
able years, and found pafture, with good management, the lofies do 
not exceed five per cent. But to balance this, there are traéts of 
fheep pafture where the farmers expe@ to lofe ten per cent one year 
with another, Eftimating therefore the fheep loft in Scotland at ten 
fhillings each, the general lofs in North Britain appears to rife as 
high as three hundred and feventy five thoufand pounds a year. If 
this be tripled for the value of theep lofi in England, Wales, and Ire- 
Jand, it amounts in thefe countries to one million one hundred and 
twenty five thoufand pounds; and the total lols in theep throughout 


-_—— 





* The moft accurate calculations make the number of fheep in 
England and Wales only amount to thirty-five millions, of which 
twelve millions and a half are annually flaughtered, and half a mil- 
hon are loft by difeafe and aegidents, being about fopr jy the huns 
dred. REY 
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the Britith empire appears to amount to one million five hundred 
thoufind pounds fterling. Thefe loties affect the intereft of all 
clafies ; the farmer fuffers by them in his flock ; the land proprietor 
in his rents ; and the people, as confumers, in the prices.” 


In order, if poflible, to prevent fuch enormous loffes, this 
judicious author proceeds to inquire into the peculiar-confii- 
tution of fheep, and to endeavour to adapt that to the parti- 
cular nature of the foil and its appropriate plants. There is 
no doubt but that much might be done by a more contiderate 
{election of fheep for different foils, and by keeping only 
thofe leaft obnoxious to difeafe on certuin Jands which are re- 
marked for their infalubrious qualities. But the loffes 
fheep, it appears, are much more confiderable, as might be 
expected, in Scotland, than in England, when the average 
of four, inflead of feven, in the hundred is confidered rather 
over than under the annual average amount. Except the ef; 
fects of the rot in marfhy countries, which Dr. Harrifon has 
afemibed to marfh miafmata, there is not more than one in a 
hundred die of any other difeafe or accident in Eugland,. 
By another writer in this mifcellany (Mr. W. Hog) many of 
the difeates of fheep in Scotland are afcribed, with much pro- 
bability, to the officioufnefs or caprice of the fhepherds, w hodo 
not tuiler them to pafture and repofe as they pleafe, but harafs 
and vex them, by driving them to and fro according to their 
own convenience. In confequence of this improper “and cule 
pable treatment, more die in the low than in the high lands. 

This valuable volume terminates with a paper of confiders 
able length, by the indefatigable and acute Mr. Singers, on 
« the Introduétion of Sheep- -tarming into the Highlands ; ; and 

on the plan of hufbandry adapted to the foil and climate, and 
to the general and folid interefts of that country.” This 
might be denominated bojkematic farming, or the manage- 
ment of fheep and black cattle, both of which the author 
treats of with his ufual perfpicuity. We regret that we are 
only able to exiract the concluding falutary remarks. 


“The true economy of the foil in the Ilighlands of Scotland em- 
braces thefe four capital objets; fheep, cattle, inclofures for crops, 
and plantations for trees. All thefe branches are mutually fubfer- 
vient to each other; all of them are adapted, each on its own feale, 
to the climate and foil of the country, and they all contribute to 
the folid comforts and profperity of the people in all fiations; the 
proprietors, the farmers, and the public at large. The Highlands 
are laid out for patturage by the hand of Nature, and fheep are the 
true ftaple; but the country is alfu naturally laid out for every part 
of the mixed hufbandry recommended in the preceding effay; all 
the neceflgry materials abounding, and every part, like the links of 
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a golden chain, being connected with and depending on one ands 
ther. Cattle alone, are not, and cannot be a fafe ftock; fheep 
reared exclufively, turn all into a wafte. The trees, if futfered to 
overfpread the country, would convert it into a wiidernefls; and 
cropping on a large fcale is more than hazardous : it is imp racticable. 
The fyftem recommended in the foregoing difquifition is not theore- 
tical; it is well known and fully ap proved i in kindred foils, climates, 
and furfaces, This fyftem would introduce the projits and comforts 
of each branch, without allowing either to go toan extreme. The 
fheep would occupy thofe mountains which Nature herfelf has 

affigned to them ; and the hand of Induftry would furnith them with 
fhelter, medicine, and the means of prefervation, in great emergen- 
cies; the black cattle would net only be preferved from exterminas 
tion, but reared with fuch comforts as they have not generally 
known 3; in return for which, they would furnifh much comiort and 
ample profits to the kind owners: the inclofures would produce fwect 
grafs, hay, and green food for theep and cattle ; and gras and roots 
enough, I am perfu ided, to fubhit an iatonaied population, and en- 
rich ‘the i indufirious tenant. In the mean time, the woods, clothed 
with beauty, rife to protect and ornament the country, and to fur- 
nifh toits people the means of innumerable comforts and advantages, 
and to the proprietors a certain fource of increafing wealth.” 


The editor has very properly omitted all fpeculative fubs 
jects of mere curiofity relative to the Gaehe literature and 
mufic, and prefented the public with fuch a collection of 
highly important agricultural papers as does honour to the 
genius and patriotifm of the country. Upon me whole, we 
have not feen a more original, more uleful, r interetling 
work on pecuarian hufbandry than this third valine of the 
Tranfactions of the Highland Society of Scotland. 
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An Inquiry into the State of the Briti/h Weft Indies. By 
Jofeph Lowe, Efg. 8vo. Pp. 160. C. and R. Baldwin. 
1807. 


TO acountry like Great Britain, whofe naval pre-emi- 
nence depends upon the extent of her commerce, and a great 
»roportion of whofe revenue is derived from the fame fouree, 
the ftate of her colonies is a confideration of primary im- 
ortance. But the real ftate of thofe diftant dependencies 
of the empire is in general very imperfectly underftood. 
Men who look not beneath the furface of em os, finding 
the fupply of fugar abundant, and the price moderate, con- 
clude that the crops are favourable, and that the Weli India 
colonies are flourifhing ; whereas, in fact, this abundance 
and cheapnefs of colonial produce at home is owing to the 
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unprecedented obftacles which the enemy has oppofed to its 
circulation abroad, and to the difadvantages under which 
the Britifh planter enters into competition with the foreign 
planter, even when thoie obitacles can be furmounted: the 
former being burdened with war freights, and war premiums 
of infurance, and bound to fhip all his produce to the mother 
country; while the latter, by a relaxation of the maritime 
fyftem of Britain, is permitted to tranfport his produce 1 im 
neutral veflels, at charges little exceeding thofe of peace, 
and is at liberty to fend it to the moft advantageous markets, 
As the powers of the human mind aét with more or lefs ef- 
fect, in proportion to the extent of the fphere within which 
they range (weakened as dilated, and ftrengthened as com- 
refed), men whofe habits of life confine their attention 
chiefly to that fingle branch of commerce on which their 
intereft depends, are likely to develop the caufes and ex- 
plain the effects of every reverfe which it may experience, 
with greater promptitude and clearer difcrimination than 
men whofe attention is directed to a multiplicity of objeéts. 
Such has been the cafe in the prefent inftance. Sir William 
Young, a member of parliament, polflefled of very confider- 
able property in the Weft Indies, laft year publifhed a volume 
under the title of a Weft India Common Place Book, cons 
taining a variety of ufeful tables and documents refpecting 
Weft India affairs, and calculated to throw much new light 
onthe prefent fituation of the British colonies. Mr. Boian- 
quet, a Weft India merchaut, publifhed Thoughts on Com- 
merce and Colonies; and another Weft India merchant i is 
underfiood to be the author of a fiill more recent publication, 
entitled, Conceflions to America the Bane of Britain. The 
late committee of the Houfe of Commons, appointed to ene 
quire into the commercial ftate of the Weft India colonies, 
have, in their report, confirmed many of the ftatements and 
adopted many of the fugveftions of thefe gentlemen; and 
Mr. Lowe, in the volume before us, has rather compiled 
than invented ; rather arranged the maierials furnithed by 
others than furnifhed new materials himlelf;-but in execut- 
ing this plan, he has given an improved form and increafed 
efes to the whole, and has performed a taik of great public 
ulility.§ Difcuflions on commercial and eslonink topics ne- 
ceflarily include dry details of exports and imports, duties 
and drawbacks, p: arti: mentary reports, and other official do- 
cuments, and therefore are not calculated to difplay the 
talents of a writer to advantage.—Ornari res pia negat.— 
Mr. Lowe has fuccefsfully combated this ditiiculty, ; and 
NO. CXII, VOL. XXVIII. { 
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given econfiderable intereft to a fubje& which is not very fuf- 
ceptible of embellifhment ; but we cannot {peak in the fame 
terms of commendation of that part of his work which may 
claim the merit of originality. Our objections, however, are 
rather to the matter than the manner, and will appear in our 
remarks on his laft chapter. 

This work is divided into five chapters. The firft ftates 
the value of the Weti India colonies to Great Britain ; the 
fecond fhews their prefent difirefled condition ; the third 
points out the confequences of their ruin to the mother coun- 
try ; the fourth fuggetfis various meafures for their relief; and 
the fifth treats of the advantages of peace to the Wefi India 
colonies, as well as to the general commerce of Great Bri- 
tain. 

In ftating the value of the Weft India trade to Great Bri- 
tain, Mr. Lowe fhews trom official documents, that it takes 
off manufactured goods to the amount of tix millions per 
annum ; that it gives employment to nearly 1,000 {fail of 
fhipping, and 25,000 feamen. Thefe plain facts fufficiently 
prove its importance as a fource of employment to ber art- 
zans and labourers, and as a narfery for her feamen : its im- 
portance as a fource of public revenue is fo ably illuftrated, 
that we fhall give it in the words of the author. 

‘‘ We have feen that they pay annually five millions of direé 
taxes, and twelve millions more to the navigation and manufactures 
of Great Britain. Now, although it will be readily felt that money 
cannot be more beneficially beitowed than on our navigation and 
manufactures, it is worth while, in this feafon of public burdens, to 
confi¢éer how large a proportion of thefe twelve millions finds its 
way into the public cofiers. Ii we reflect on the endle/s ramifications 
of our taxes, pervading every rank, and reaching net only all the 
Juxuries, all the comforts, but many of the necefiaries of life—if we 
confider the rapidity with which capital is circulated, and that every 
exchange In this endle{s variety pays its tax to government, we may 
fafely infer, that the indireét is equal to the direct contribution, that 
is, that out of the twelve millions paid to individuals from the Wett 
India trade, five millions annually find their way, by various chan- 
nels, into the public trealury, Whoever has attentively fiudied the 
interminable operation of our taxes, will deem this no exaggerated 
ftatement. And if any refufe their affent to the juftice of this pro- 
portion, let them form to themfelves an eftimate of the indirect 
taxation on Weft India imports, and, adding to this efiimate the 
taxes (direct and indireét) on Britith exports to the Weft Indies, let 
them determine whether I am not juttified in afferting, that, from 
its various fources, the Weft India trade pays TEN MILLIONS an- 
nually into the public treafury. Weare accuflomed to date our 
heavieft burdens from the cominencement of our efforts to ftem the 
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torrent of the French revolution. But the amount annually paid 
into the public treafury by the Weft India trade is equal to more 
than one half of all the permanent taxes impofed on Great Britain 
fince that inaufpicious wra—in other words, the taxes annually 
paid by the Weft India trade are greater than half the intereft of the 
whole national debt! What would be the feelings.of the country if 
we knew that a calamity impended over us, which, if not effectually 
guarded againft, would add two hundred millions to the amount of 
our national debt, and oblige us to fubmit to an accumulation of 
new burdens equal to half the permanent taxes impofed for the laft 
fifteen years ? Yet fuch is the alternative for which we muft be pre- 
pared, if we do not fpeedily and effectually fuccour the Weft India 
planters. They have {pent the laft nine years in an unavailing ftrug- 
gle, and their property has undergone a progreflive and rapid depre- 
ciation. Hitherto the lofs has been borne by the individual, bet it 
mult foon be borne by the fiate, for the individual can bear it no 
longer.” 


The di ti reffed condition of the Weft India trade is thus ac- 
counted { 


*< So long as the Continent remained open to our trade, the prices 
of fugar, although unfavourable, ftill afforded fome fmall return to 
the planter. But fince the prevention of import to the Continent, 
partly by Buonaparte’s prohibitory decrees, and ftill more by the 
fuperior advantages of neutrals in the conveyance of produce from 
the colonies of our enemies, the meafure of calamity to the Britith 
planter has been complete. ‘To dwell on the importance, or rather 
on the indilpenfable neceffity of this export to the nation, as well as 
to the planter, would be a wafie of words. A fingle faét will illuf- 
trate it more powerfully than a volume of arguments—I mean the 
fact that our annual importation, including the conquered colunies, 





amounts on an average to - - - - *280,000 hhds, 
While our home confumption is only ~ +170,00@0 
Leaving a furplusof —- - 110,000 hhds, 


which muft either be exported, or muft accumulate at home, 

‘In confequence of this very great excefs of fupply above the 
home confumption, the market price is regulated by the foreign de- 
mand, Now the price which the foreigner can aff rd to pay in the 
London market is necefiarily a very low one, both becaute he has 
afterwards to pay freight and infurance from this country to his 
own (frequently by a circuitous route), and becaufe he is met at his 
own refidence by direct importatious of French and Spanith fugar, 
through the cheap medium of neutral flags. ‘The expente of bring- 
ing home fugar from the Britith colonies, and of afterwards carrying 
it to the Continent, is 9s per cwt, more than the conveyance of 
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fugar, in American fhips, from the French and Spanifh colonies, firf 
to the United States, and fubfequently to Europe*. The conti- 
nental merchant, therefore, neither can nor will buy fugar in the 
London market, unlefs prices are, as at prefent, in the lait ftaye of 
depreffion.” 


Mr. Lowe then fhews, from the evidence given before the 
Weit India Committee of the Houfe of Commons, that the 
following are the actual charges on fugar, without any return 
whatever to the planter. 

ie 4 


Stores, ifland taxes, and falaries, percwt. 0 20 6 

Freight, home infurance, and iene co ‘a-o 
charges = 7 > = - - - = ~ - 

Duty ------+--+---- 0 & 0 


Add the planter’s return, computed at 8 per), 4... 
iti hic ‘oO 3s @ 
cent on his capital, which he calculates at J 


Ninety-fix fhillings and fixpence per cwt. is therefore the 
price, according to Mr. Lowe, below which fugar cannot be 
fold without injury to the planter, This, however, is a higher 
eftimate than has been fanctioned by the report of the late 
Weit India committee; on referring to which, we find it 
fiated in evidence, page 20, that 30s per cwt. on his fugar, 
exclufive of 63s and 6d charges, making together 93s and 6d, 
would give the planter a return of fomething more than ten 
percent on his capital. But the average price for the laft 
year was only 68s, and during the prefent year has been only 
60s. No doubt therefore can remain of the extreme dil- 
trefs to which the planter is reduced. [t appears, too, that. 
the depreciation in the price of rum has been nearly equal 
to that in the price of fugar; and Mr. Lowe expatiates with 
great force on the injuftice and impolicy of government, in 
purchafing brandy for the fupply of the army and the navy. 
Pireétions, he telis us, have lately been given to take ruin 
in preference, when the difierence in price does not exceed 
one fhilling per gallon; and we truft that a ftill greater pre- 
ference will be given, fhould this prove inadequate to pro- 
tect the produce of our own colonies againft one of the ftaple 
commodities of the enemy. 





‘© * See the pamphlet entitled ‘ Conceffions to America the Base 
oi Britain,’ page 55.” 
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The confequences of the ruin of the wee India colonies 
are def{cribed, firft as they would affeét the planters themfelves, 
aud then as they would affect the mother country. ‘The moft 
important branch of this fubject has already beea explained, 
in the extract we have given from the firft c ‘hapter ; in which 
Mr. Lowe proves the value of the Weft India célonies to the 
manufacturing, the maritime, and the financial interefts of 
the Britifh ewpire. 

[n the next chapter, which treats of the means of relieving 
the Wett ludia colonies, the foliowing expedicuts are dif- 
were 

The fubftitution of fugar for grain in the breweries and 
dittiller ies 5 

2. ‘The interruption of the export of fugar from the ene- 
mies’ colonies to America, and thence to Europe, in neatral 
fliips ; 

3. The diminution of the duty on fugar for home confump- 
tion, or a bounty on exportation ; 

4, The fufpenfion of the monopoly by which our planters 
are at prefent obliged to fend their whole produce to this 
country. 

Such ftrong financial objections have been ftated by the 
officers of the Excife to the fubliitution of fugar for grain in 
the breweries, as appear to be infurmountable ; and the Re- 
port of the Diftillery Committee of the Houfe of Commons 
difcouraged the idea of ufing fugar even in the diftilleries, 
under the prefent plan of collecting the revenue: but con- 
cluded with exprefling a with, “ that fuch fteps may be 

taken as may tend Lo remove this barrier, in cafe, at any fu- 

ture time, circumftances of imperious neceility may make a 
meafure fimilar to that which has been the fubject of the 
Committee’s confideration fit and proper to be adopted.” The 
Jate. Miniftry did not act upon this recommendation of the 
Committee; and now that thefe circum{tances of imperious 
neceflity a¢tually exift, in the diftrefles of the planter, this 
meafure cannot be adopted till the next meeting of Parlia- 
ment. Whenever the legiflature fubftitute the ule of fugar 
for that of grain in the diftilleries for the relief of the planter, 
they thould alio, for the advantage of the landholder, repeal 
the law which at prefent refiriéts the exportation of corn to 
‘the Weft Indies to a very limited quantity. ‘The confump- 
tion of corn would not then be diminiihed, but merely ve 
thrown into a new channel ; and thus the planter be benefited, 
without any injury to the landed interett. 

The interruption of the export of fugar from the enemy’s 
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colonies to Europe is next confidered, and the extent of this 
traffic fhewn in the following manner. 


“¢ Laft year, 211 fail of American veffels entered the port of Am- 
fterdam alone with cargoes amounting to 34,000 hogfheads of coffee, 
and 45,000 hogtheads of fugar*. It has been acknowledged in the 
Senate of the United States, that the amount of Weft India produce 
annually re-exported was feven millions fterlingt. The probability 
isy that it much exceeds this fum; for it would appear from their 
official returns, that the proportion of Weft India produce exported 
by their three great maritime States alone (Maflachuletis, New York, 
and Pennfylvania) fcarcely falls thort of the amount afligned to the 
whole}. No wonder that the produce oi tbe British colonies import- 
ed under all the difadvantages of war, fhould be unable to face fo 
formidable a competition in the Continental markets,” 


The confequences of this traffic to the Britifh planter are 
thus commented upon. 


“In fhort, while our Weft India iflands continue under the pree 
fent fyftem, their competition with the enemy’s iflands, fupported by 
all the advantages of neutrality, is a hopelefs firugyle. America, In 
afiuming the colonial trade of France during war, does more hari 
to the Britifh Weft Indies, than if the affailed their navigation bya 
hundred privateers, The letter of the compact between her aud 
France is neutral; but its operation to us is decidedly hoftile.” 


Mr. Lowe confiders an increafe of the bounty on the ex- 
portation of {ugar as a mealure far mere beneticial to the 
planter than a reduction of the duty on the home confump- 
tion, and gives the following clear arguments in fupport of 
his opinion. 


** A twelvemonth ago, it was a general opinion that, if the duty 
were leflened, the home confumption would increafe ; but prices 
have fince of themfelves fallen far below what was propofed by this 
regulation, and the home confumption remains the fame. ‘The rea- 
fon is obvious :—fugar has become a neceffary of life, and its con- 
fumption, like that of bread, is regulated not by its price, but by 
the wants of the confumers. Lownefs of price, therefore, increafes 
our fales only to foreigners, who will buy more fuyars, if hipped 
free on board at 30s, than at 40s. This is partiy owing to the bounty 
which has been given fince 1802 on exports, when the average Ga- 
zette price was below 35s§; but more to the circumftance, that a 
price fo extremely low is far beneath prime coft. It is confequently 





* * Report of the Welt: India Committee in July, 1807, page 14.” 
“* + Conceflions to America, page 8.” 

«* { Ibid. page 39.” 

** § Thefe prices are exclufive of duty.” 
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lefs than the Americans can afford to take for the produce of the 
French and Spanifh colonies, notwithftanding the comparative cheap- 
nels of their conveyance.” 


He then notices an expedient fuggefted by the author of 
Conceffions to America the Bane of Britain, of making the 
prefent conditional duty of 3s per cwt. on the home confump- 
tion of fugar, which now only attaches when the average 
Gazette price is above 50s, an ablotute duty, be the price 
what it may, and granting an additional bounty on exporta- 
tion, adequate to this increafe of duty. Mr. Lowe recom- 
mends the extenfion of this principle {till farther; and, tak- 
ing as the bafis of his plan the feale of bounty and taxation 
adopted by Government in 1802, a period of peace, he con- 
tends that this (cale ought to be altered during war, in confi- 
deration of the increafed rates of fie: ght and infurance to 
which the planter is fubjected, and the advance in price of 
every article which he is obliged to purchafe. Thefe addi- 
tional charges he eftimates at 10s per cwt.; and argues that, 
if it was thought neceflary to give a bounty of 2s per ewt. on 
the exportation of fugar in time of peace, when the average 
price was under 35s, it muft be thought equally neceflary to 
give the fame bounty in time of war, when the average price 
is under 45s, and to increafe the bounty fo as to raile it to 
that price, This, he obferves, would be only a new applica- 
tion of an acknowledged principle, and recommends the fol- 
lowing table. 


‘© When the average Gazette price rifes fo high as 78s exduty, dif- 
courage further exports by a tax. When it 1s between 78s and 53s, 
draw back the duty, and no more. But when it falls below 538, en- 
courage export by a bounty. When the average is 


52s, give 1s bounty, MGajcivid FR. GA dicen Lh 


OM cscved 45 wescee B BQeccccccsscel®s 
|) eee OO isos. '® SSE cudvivtioschG 
ee 43 issust®@ Biiceds ews ovis 
4840-069 42 .oscusbdl Oss bide dionelll 
. | 44. acupeet 35, and under,.18 


‘ The fund for the payment of this bounty may be fupplied with- 
out fo formidable an addition to the tax on home confumption as 
might at firft be imagined, The maximum of bounty is 18s, but 
Government already pays and mutt continue to pay 2s; fo that the 
new charge is only 16s. To argue that 16s, the highelt rate, would 
be paid on our exports all the year through, 1s to fuppofe an ex- 
treme cafe. But, even in that event, 8s additional duty on home 
confumption would fully meet the whole of this charge: there can, 
however, be little doubt but the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
willingly take the chance of bounty at an average of 12s, and con- 
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fider the revenue indemnified by an addition of 6s to the duty on 
home confumption. 

‘** Such appears to be the plan beft fitted to accomplifh the relief 
of the planier without injury to the revenue. In every country 
where colonial monopoly is enforced, the planter fhould be reftrain- 
ed from extravagant profits, and proteéted from heavy lofies, by a 
fixed arrangement of this kind; for the want of a regulating fcale 
like this, has occafioned to him, during the laft nine years, all the 


evils without any of the advantages of monopoly.” 
This plan he enforces by the following arguments. 


‘¢ The broad truth is, that we import a great deal more fugar than 
we confume, and we muft by fome means or other obtain the auxi- 
liary confumption of a part of the Continent. If Government deem 
it expedient to ftup the neutral intercourfe, the point is attained, be- 
caufe foreigners muft then come to us. If that, however, is not 
done, you mutt preferve the foreign confumption by felling fugar as 
cheap as neutrals. But your homeward freight and infurance join- 
ed to the freight and infurance from this to the Continent, coft more 
than the freight and infurance of enemy’s produce to Europe by way 
of America. This extra charge the foreigner will not pay you; you 
muft therefore fell him your fugar free of this extra charge; that is, 
you muft pay this extra charge yourfelves, The only alternative iS, 
to have nothing to do with importing this furplus of one-third above 
your home confumption, but to let the planter fell it abroad. ‘This 
is what the planter anxioufly defires; but there are ferious objections 
toitat home. Many, though notall, of the Weft India merchants 
would oppofe it; and the Shipping intereft will tell you, that, by 
throwing three hundred fail of Weft Indiamen out of employ, you 
will ruin the fhip owner, and hazard the national fafety.” 


There appears to us to be an infuperable objection againft 
the pJan of forcing an exportation of fugar by extravagant 
bounties. The interefi of the foreign planter would be as in- 
jurioufly affected by them, as that of the Britifh planter now 
is by the advantage which his rivals enjoy, of tranfporting 
their produce to Europe in American veflels. This would not 
long efcape the vigilant eye of Buonaparte, who already 
guards againft the produce of the Britifh colonies being 
brought into his ports from America, by requiring certificates 
of the place of growth of all the produce imported from that 
country; and the refult would foon be, his impofing counter- 
vailing duties on produce imported from any part of Europe, 
and not thus certified: fo that the fugars of the Britifh co- 
Jonies would be left under juft the faine comparative difad- 
vantage as they now are, and the bounties given by the Bri- 
tifh government would find their way into the French ex- 


chequer. 
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The lati expedient propofed, is to relieve the planter from 
the reftri¢tion of monopoly, and allow him to fell his pro- 
duce in the colonies. This would be dettroying the fource of 
that naval power, which is at once the firength and the glory 
of the Britiih empire; and we hope, with Mr. Lowe, that 
more eligible meafures will be adopted, and that the difcuf- 
fion of tuch a meafare is unneceffary. 

Mr. Lowe then recapitulates the various plans which have 
been a for the relief of the planters. 


. To allow a more liberal limit than one fhilling a gallon for 

the ditirence in the tenders of rum and brandy for the ufe of the navy. 

“ 2. To adapt the Excife Laws without delay to the introdudion 
of fugar in the diftilleries, as recommended by the Dittillery Com- 
mittee. 

** 3, To reduce the duty on home confumption, as explained in 
the Report ot the Wett India Committee, page 5. 

“« 4, To prevent the conveyance of enemy’s produce to Europe 
by way of America. See the Report already mentioned, page 6. 

‘ 5. To provide a tund for bounty on the export of fugar, partly 
from the revenue, but chiefly from an increafed duty on the home 
cconfumer.” 


Of thefe meafures, the firfi, fecond, and fourth, appear 
unexcepiionabie. ‘The third would benefit the confumer, not 
the pianter, on the principle laid down in the extraét from 
page 62 already quoted (p. 134); and the fifth would foon be 
deieated by the countervailing meafures of the enemy. 

We mutt confefs that we read the laft chapter of this work, 
which treats of the advantages of peace to the Weft indies 
and to our general commerce, with mingled fenfations of 
furprife and difappointment. Mr. Lowe is the avowed au- 
thor of the Anfwer to the Inquiry into the State of the Na- 
tion, publifhed lati fummer ; a work of which we exprefied 
ourfelyes in terms of high commendation, in our Keview for 
the month of July 1806. After having very ably anlwered 
that Lnguiry, he appears, in his prefent Inquiry, to have an- 
{wered his own an{wer; for the fentiments contained in the 
former are in direét contradiction to thofe contained in the 
Jatter: and to thew that this charge is not lightly made, we 
fhall prefent them in contratft to each other. 








Anfwer to the Inquiry into the 
State of the Nation. 1806. Sth 
Edition. 


England, whofecommerce,whofe 


finances, whofe colonial policy, 
flourifh in war. (P. 173.) 





Inquiry into the State of the Britifb 
Weft Indies. 1807. it Edi- 
tion. 

As peace, therefore, is fo effen- 
tial tothe welfare of the Welt In- 
dies, and fo important to the na. 
tional interefts at large. (BP. 90.) 
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In regard to Ireland, the au- 
thor of the Inquiry declares that 
an interval of peace would be in- 
valuable. I am prepared to ad- 
mit that a fecure and permanent 
peace would materially improve 
the fituation of that important 
branch of the empire; but I have 
yet to learn in what refpect an in- 
terval of peace (neceffarily uncer- 
tain in duration) would conduce 
to that defirable end. Would 
this object be promoted by open- 
ing to the difaffected the inter- 
courfe between France and Ire- 
land, and receiving Buonaparte’s 
emiflaries in the pretended capacity 
of commercial commiflaries? (P, 
169.) 

Our author will not, I prefume, 
deny that Buonaparte is the beft 
judge of the refources of his own 
empire. Let him permit me to re- 
fer him to the celebrated conver- 
fation between the Firft Conful 
and Lord Whitworth, where he 
will find that, in the mid{(t of tran- 
quillity, this pacific Chief was im- 
mediately to complete his army to 
480,000 men, and was confident 
of equalling in ten years that fleet 
which made England miftrefs of 
the feas. (P. 174.) 

The advantages of a peace to 
France are incalculable. It will 
relieve her from a difaftrous con- 
teft, it will reftore her colonies, 
revive her expiring commerce, re- 
cruit her exhautted finances, create 
innumerable feamen, and re-efta- 
blifh ber navy in its former {plen- 
dor. But which of thefe benefits 
will England reap from a termina- 
tion of the war? Our trade, our 
finances, and our navy, are flou- 


rifhing beyond example, (P.1S4.) 
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It is in peace alone that the in- 
terefts of Ireland can be completely 
identified with thofe of England, 
and the evils removed which un- 
happily prevent that fertile ifland 
from adding to the energy of the 
empire. (P. 127.) 


But it will be faid that peace is 
dangerous, as affording to our ene- 
my the means of recruiting his 
marine. He will build vefleis in 
Holland, France, Italy, and Spain; 
all thefe countries will train fea- 
men for his fleet. Let him train 
feamen and build fhips of war, and 
let him renew the conflict after ten 
vears of preparation. Let him 
fend to fea a hundred, even a hun- 
dred and fifty, fail of the line, he 
will in vain affail our unconquera~ 
ble navy. (P. 108.) 

All this mifery is the confe- 
quence, more or lefs direct, of the 
innumerable evils of war ; and par- 
ticularly of the decay of many ma- 
nufaétures, the preflure of taxes, 
the rigour of the ballot; in fhort, 
of a general difproportion between 
the earnings and the wants of the 
people. (P. 126.) 

We may fympathife with the 
hard{hips of our fhip-owners, and 
force a part of our trade to be car- 
ried in Britifh fhipping; but the 
relief will be inadequate: our 
merchants will complain of thefe 
reftraiats, and we will learn at 
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Buonaparte will be the principal 
actor on the fcene of negotiation ; 
and it 1s important to deferybe him 
in this chara¢ter. He has made re- 

eated overtures for peace, accom 
panied by profefhons of humanity, 
in which it would be a fatire on the 
credulity of any one to fuppofe that 
he was confidered fincere. (P. 
211.) 

If Mr. Fox flatter himfelf that 
any difplay of confidence, any fur- 
render of conquefis, will induce 
Buonaparte to adopt a fy{tem of 
moderation, and of reai peace, he 
is moft egregioufly miftaxen. The 
experiment has already been made 
on a liberal f{cale. and has failed. 
It can never be fufliciently urged, 
that peace is defired by him, only 
as it will furnifh more vigorous 
means of war. (P. 182.) 

In the overtures to negotiation, 
let him (Mr. Fox) remember, that 
Buonaparte defires peace at prefent 
for the fake of breaking it more 
advantageoufly hereafter ; that war 
is predominant in his thoughts, 
and aggrandizement by fraud or 
force the perpetual object of his fo- 
licitude ; that ambition, initead of 
being fatiated by fuccefs, preys 
upon his mind, and grows by what 
it feeds on. In the progrefs of 
the treaty, let Mr. Fox be prepar- 
ed fora difplay of the mott con- 
fummateartifice. (P. 190.) 
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laft that there is no remedy but 
peace, (P. 125.) 

But of all points conneéted with 
the queftion of peace, the moft im- 
portant is the character of the man 
who hoids the dettiny of che Con- 
tinent in his hands. The more 
we reflect on his difpofition, the 
more we fhall be coavinced of his 
folicitude to preferve tranguillity 
with us. (P. 128.) 


To all inferior powers he will 


‘be a domincering neighbour; but 


we, who poflefs fuch effeétual 
means of awiny his ambition and 
chattifing his aggretlions, need on- 
ly preferve a jult mixture of pru- 
dence and firmnefs, to maintain a 
permanent tranquillity with him, 


(P. 105.) 


Our national jealoufy of I"rance, 
and our perfonal hatred of Buona- 
parte, combine to give popularity 
to the war; and it has even been 
faid, that perpetual war is prefera- 
ble to any peace which we can 
make with our prelent enemy. 
How weak and unfounded are 
{uch fentiments! Is our enemy 
not fincere in his defire for peace? 
Has he not faid that his ambition 
1s to have fhips, colonies, and com- 
merce? And does he not know, 
that another rupture will only ex- 
pole bis commerce to be again ru- 
ined by our navy? It is undoubted 
that the defire of peace, of perma- 
nent peace, predominates in the 
mind of Buonaparte. (P. 108.) 


After comparing thefe extracts from Mr. Lowe’s different 
publications, and reminding him of his own remark, “ that 
no. propofition can be more radically erroneous, than that 
Great Britain muft make peace becaule the Continent is un- 
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able to co-operate with her*,” we are tempted to afk him in 
his own words, “ has a change of fentiment taken place in fo 
fhort an interval+?” Mr. Lowe fhould recolleét, that if he 
values his reputation as.a public writer, he muft preferve his 
character for confiltency of principle; but leaving it to him 
tovindicate hisown conduct, by accounting for this total re- 
volution in his opinions as to war and peace, and to explain 
this wonderful reformation which he has difcovered in the 
character of Buonapar te, whom he reprefented laft year as all 
hoftility and artifice, but reprefents this year as ail concilia- 
tion and fincerity ; we fhall proceed to difcufs the propofi- 
tious which he now endeavours to eftabliih, “that peace is fo 
eflential to the welfare of the Weft Indies, and fo mmportant 
to the national interefts at large.” 

With refpect to the Weti Indies, we admit that “ the be- | 
neficent operations of peace would be immediately felt by | 
the Britifh planter, in the diminifhed price of ftores, in- 
durance, and freight ;” but whether “ it would open multi- | 
plied channels of export,” muift depend upon the conditions | 
of that peace. If # contained no commercial ftipulations, 
the prefent prohibitions of the enemy againft Britith colonial | 
produce might remain in force ; and the fame embarratlnent | 
as now arifes from the cultivation of fugar in the Britifh colo- 
nies exceeding the confumpuon of the mother country, might 
ftill continue. Even if commercial regulations enabled the 
Britifh planter to export his fugar to the Continent, he could 
only expect permiffion fo to do, on the payment of fuch du- 
ties as would give the French planter a decided advantage 
over him. ‘That peace, however, would be more adv antage- 
ous to the Britifh planter than a continuance of the war as it 
has hitherto been conducted, is fufiiciently obviqus; but it 
appears equally obvious, that if the meafure were reforted to 
of prevenling neutrals froin tranfporting the produce of the 
hoflile colonies, the Britifh planter would enjoy the monopo- 
Jy of the whole European market; and, in a war fo conduct- 
ed, would find, as he formerly did, an ample compentation 
in ‘the increafed value of his cominedities, tor the increafed 
charges to which he was expofed. 

But the more important point of view in which we are to 
confider this fubjeét, is, as it affects the interefts of the na- 
tion at large. The horrors of war, and the blefiings of peace, 
are become proverbial exprefhons; the ideas of plenty and 
fecurity are attached to the one, and thofe of want and dan- 














* Aniwer to the Inquiry into the State of the Nation, page 210, 
t ibid, page 171. 
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ger to the other. That peace is a good eagerly to be defired, 

and war an evil deeply to be deplored, are impreflions found- 
ed upon the common experience of mankind, and univerfal- 
ly received ; but it is a doubttul and a ferious quefiion, whe- 
ther the particular and extraordinary circumfiances in which 
Great Biitain is now placed are not fuch as make her cafe 
au exception to the general rule. The advantages which na- 
tions promile themfelves from peace, are, fafety from the ra- 
vages of hoftile armies, or from fubjugation to the yoke of a 
victorious enemy; reliet from heavy burdens of tax ation 3 
and the encouragement of induliry, manufactures, and com- 
merce. Britain knows the borrors of war but by name ; her 
fea-girt ifles are inacceflible to the invader, and ihe may e “hufe 
that element for the theatre of hoftility on which her navy 
rides triumphant. Peace can give her but little relief from 
taxation; for prudence would forbid any material reduction 
either in her naval or military eftablifiment; and many of 
the high duties which now {weil her revenue, can only conti- 
nue productive e, while war enables her, by the number of her 
cruifers, and the difficulty of intercourfe with the ports of 
the enemy, to check contraband trade in the articles on 
which they are impoted. Peace would not deprive her ene- 
my of the power of excluding her thips, her manufactures, 
and her colovial produce, trom every port under his controul 
by prohibitory duties ; and the whole coatt of the continent 
of Europe, from the Baitic to the Adriatic, is now in pofled- 
fion, either of France, or her dependent allies. As Britain 
can obtain none of thofe advantages which are ufually de- 
rived from peace, fo are there many difadvantages to which it 
would leave her expoted. She has every thine to reftore, 
and nothing to receive ; and though many of her conquetts 
would be ulelefs to her! elf as perinanent pofieflions, yet are 
they of the higheft value to the enemy, not only as giving 
him what he fo ardently defires, “ fhips, colonies, and com- 
merce,” but as military pofis which would furnifh him with 
increaled means of annoyance in cafe of future hoftilities. 
In this point of view, what has Britain not to dread from the 
influence of French intrigue in her Eaftern pofleffions, and 
from the intercourle between F rench emiffaries and the difat- 
fected in Ireland? She has farther to look forward to an un- 
precedented aggranauizement of the naval force of the ene- 
my, from all thoie new refources which the events of the 
war have placed at bis difpofal, but which peace alone can 
enable him to bring into action; and as Britain can preferve 
her exiftence as an empire no longer than fhe can maintain 
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her naval fuperiority, this is indeed an appalling confideras 
tion. 

We have given merely the outlines of thefe ideas, which 
were fuggetted to our minds by Mr. Lowe’s preamble pointing 
out the neceflity of peace ; moit of them will be farther elu- 
cidated in our remarks upon various paflages in that part of 
his work now under our confideration. 

His firft inquiry is into the difpofition of the French go- 
vernment, in regard to peace with Great Britain; in the 
courfe of which ‘he conteiids, that all the hauteur in ‘the late 
negociation was on our fide, and that Buonaparte was all con- 
defcenfion ; that he was anxioufly defirous of making peace ; 
and that the fudden hottility of Pruflia to France was the 
real caule of our breaking off the negociation. The tirange 
mifapprehenfion on this fubject, which appears to Mr. Lowe 
tc have prevailed in the public mind, we maft confider as pre- 

failing in his own mind ; for France evidently departed from 
the original principle w hich was agreed upon as the bafis of the 
treaty: fhe induced the minifter of the Court of St. Peteriburg, 
who was fent to Paris to negociate in concert with Engl: and, 
to fign a feparate treaty ; the violated that tre ealy be fore the 
knew whether it would be ratified, by fubverting the confti- 
tution of the Germanic Empire; the raifed ber demands 
upon England as if the bad gained a great victory, when the 
thought fhe had thus detached Rudia from her alliance; {he 
lowered thoie demands again, when the Emperor Alexander 
bad refuled to ratify the treaty fo artfully extorted from D’Ou- 
bri] ; and fhe protra¢ted the negociation till her armies had 
taken the field againft Prufiia. ‘Then, having effectually pre- 
vented Great Britain from making any divertion in favour of 
that power, Buonaparie and his ininifier 'T alleyrand quitted 
Paris, and left Lord Lauderdale the dupe of their artifices. 

With refpect to the terms on which Mr. Lowe fays we 
might have made peace, and may make peace itill, which he 
aflerts with as much confidence as if he were deputed minif- 
ter plenipotentiary from Buonaparte, we fhould anfwer them, 
if the extract were not too long, by quoting the numerous in- 
{tances he has given us to (hew that the declarations of Buo- 
napaste are not to be depended upon; from which we agree 
with him in drawing the tollowing coficlufions. 


“© All thefe circumftances concur to prove, that Bonaparte’s lan- 
guage, towards us at leaft, is in reality much lefs ferious than it ap- 
pears—that his declarations are at one time the ebullitions of an un- 
governable temper, at another the fuggeftions of an artful policy. 
It follows that in negotiating with fuch a man, we muft be prepared 
for a fingular mixture of inconliftency and artifice—inconfillency 
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when his paffion mafters his reafon ; and artifice when his reafon re- 
fumes the afcendant, but receives a wayard impulfe from his ambi- 
: ? 
LlOlle 


Mr. Lowe derides the idea of France ever di ifputing with 
Britain the empire of the main; and fays, 


“ But it will be faid that peace is dangerous as affording to our 
enemy the means of recruiting his marine. He will build veffels in 
Holland, France, Italy, and ‘Spain ; all thefe countries will train 
feamen for his fleet. Let him train feamen and build thips of war, 
and let him renew the conflict after ten years of preparation. Let 
him fend to fea a hundred, even a hundred and fifty fail of the line— 
be will in vain alfail our unconquerable navy. Tn how few hours did 
twenty-feven Britith dhips annihilate an enemy’s fleet of thirty-three 
fail'of the line, drawn up in a pofition which gave them the full ad- 
vantage of their fuperior numbers. No, it will be in vain for the 
enemy to build thips, or even to train feamen—thefe feamen mut 


acquire the energy of Britons before they difpute with us the em- 
pire of the ocean.” 


Our fleets have not always been commanded by a Nelfon, 

and even in the prefent war fome Britifh admirals have de- 
clined engaging fuperior numbers of the enemy. Nor is it 

very long fince the combined fleets, confident in fupertor 
numbers, offered us battle upon our own coaft, and that the 
Britith fleet fled for thelter before them into Plymouth har- 
bour. It would be injufiice to the enemy, to deny that he 
has bravely contetied the fevereignty of the ocean; and dan- 
gerous to ourfelves, to indulge too prefumptuous a confidence 
In our own firength. Mr. Lowe has quoted Buonaparte’s de- 
claration to Lord Whitworth, “that in ten years he fhould 
equal that: fleet which made England miltre {3 of the feas ; 
and Mr. Lowe has alfo afferted, that Buonaparte is the be fe 
judge of his own refources.’ 

In confidering the influence of peace on our commerce 
and manufactures, Mr. Lowe exclaims : 


‘‘ Here we may confidently anticipate the happieft confequences ; 
for our fuccefs in thefe iefpedts will depend, not on the doubtful 
wifdom of foreign cabinets, but on our own induttry and energy. 
All we want for the profperous exercife of that indutiry, is an ample 


fieid, and this field will be afforded us by peace.’ 


Thefe affertions we cannot admit. Such a peace as was 
made by the treaty of Amiens, or as that which Mr. Lowe 
propofes and advifes, would leave our commerce and ma- 
nufactures dependent upon foreign cabinets, and not on our 
own indufiry and energy. He, like Lord ‘Sidmouth, in his 
eager defire to make peace, has overlooked the great conti- 
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deration which alone can render it either fafe, permanent, or 
advantageous : AN ARRANGEMENT FOR THE FUTURE Com- 
MERCIAL INTERCOURSE BETWEEN THE TWO COUNTRIES. 
Unlets this is provided for, and regulated by proper ftipula- 
tions, Buonaparte can more efiectually curtail our commerce, 
and cramp our manufactures, in peace thar in war. Almott 
all the powers of Europe are now either his allies or bis de- 
pendents; indeed, with bim to be the one is to be the other ; 
and whatever reguiations he prefcribes they muft comply with. 

The oniy powers yet unconneéted with him are Sweden and 
Auttria: the confumption of Sweden is trifling, and Auliria 
has not a fingle feaport now left in her poffeflion ; the there- 

fore can command no commercial deaiivgs with Britain, but 
muft be content to trade with thofe countries to which the 
can find accefs. In war Britain can oblige both Vrance and 
her allies to receive her commodities, by cutting off their 
jupply from other fources; but her power ot fo doing would be 
put an end to by peace, which would give them unlimited i In- 
tercourfe with each other, and with their refpe@ive colonies. 
After the treaty of Amiens, Buonaparte impofed different rates 
of duties on goods imported in Britifh fhips, in other foreign 
fhips, and French fhips ; thoie upon goods imported in Britith 
fhips being to high, as, in moti cafes, amounted to a prohi- 
bition. The tame rule would now be aéted upon with increafed 
effect, in proportion to the increafed extent of his influence ; 
and he might ruin the nation of thopkeepers, as he tauntingly 
calls us, by depriving us of all our cuftomers. 

The increale that took place in our exports after the peace 
of Amiens, was not owing to orders from France, as Mr. 
Lowe {fuppofes, for they were much impeded by the regula- 
tions before mentioned ; but to orders from other countries in 
Euiope, then independent, but now under the yoke of Buop- 
Naparte. 

As another circumftance which urgently calls for a ceffa- 
tion of war, Mr. Lowe obferves, that “ the navigation of the 
whole world is patling into the hands of neutrals.” This is 
certainly fo, but we have a remedy for this evil, without prof{- 
trating ourtelves at the feet of the enemy. For fome time 
paft, America has been fighting the battles of Buonaparte 
againft this country, with more “fuccefs than he himfel!f has 
done, by extorting conceflious from us which firike at the 
very root of our e exifience as a nation. By conceding to her 
all the carrying trade of the colonies of the enemy, and in 
part that of our own Eaft and Weft India pofletlions, we 
have created a vaft demand for our feamen in her fervice. 
She receives and adopts them, and now threatens us with 
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war, unlefs we give up the right of reclaiming them. If we 
comply with this demand, a great number of our feamen are 
loft to us for ever: when impunity is added to temptation, 
{till more will follow; and when our feamen are gone, we 
may give her our men of war into the bargain. If, for the 
fake of peace, we make unwile conceftions, either to pre-e 
tended friends, or open foes, we feal our own defiruétion. 
The recent condu& of his Majefty’s minifiers encourages us 
to hope for a fyftem of firmnels and decifion, that will cone 
fider neutrality verging upon hoftility in its true character, 
and deal with it ac cordingly. We hail the aufpicious omen, 
and truft that every infidious attack aimed at our naval 
firength will be refitted with the moft determined i pirit. At 
the clofe of the fecond Punic war, the sey sactile s, as the 
price of peace, gave up their ficet, the! ae yor ark 
againft the victorious legions of Rome, Poe to difarm the 
wrath of their enemy by fubmiflion to his will. But the c ry 
of delenda eft Carthago refounded along the walls of the 
Roman fenate, till that dreadful fentence was executed to 
the very letter. If we thus unwifely put ourfeives in ihe 
power of Buonaparte, can we expect a milder fate, whether 
we confider his general character, or the particular hoftility 
which he bears towards this country? Surely not. Let us 
therefore cherifh our maritime rights, as the bafis of our nae 
val fapremacy ; for it cannot be too firongly enforced, nor 
too often repeated, that by this tenure alone we hold our in- 
dependence and exifience as a nation. 

The paopre of France may, as Mr, Lowe afferts, be averfe 
to awar with England; but it is the will of their ruler alone 
by which the political movements of that vaft empire are di- 
reGted ; and asa regard to the infant commerce of his fub- 


jects did not prevent him from pertifiing iu that continued fe- 


ries of injuftice, infuit, and aggretlion, which led to the pre- 
fent hoftility with this count iry, the fame confideration can- 
not be expected to have more weight with him on any future 
occation. 

We coincide in opinion with Mr. Lowe, that “ of all 
points connected with the quefiion of peace, the moft im- 
portant is the character of the man who holds the deftiny of 
the Continent in his hands;” but we cannot proceed with 
him to fay, that “the more we reflect on his difpofition, the 
more we thall be convinced of his folicitude to preferve tran- 
quillity with us;” and infiead of this inference, we beg leave 
to fubftitute another from Mr, Lowe’s former publication, 
which we cannot but confider as much better founded: “ He 
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will purfue the degradation of Britain with the fame combi- 
nation of artifice and violence, the fame unwearied perfe- 
verance, which has led to his own exaltation. War isan in- 
furmountable ob{tucle to his progrefs, and he therefore defires 
an interval of peace*.” The real fentiments of Buonaparte 

can be known only to the Searcher of all Hearts; but, hap- 
pily for the repofe of mankind, there is a telt by which, 
without confiding in his fincerity, we may afcertain w hether 
we ought to make peace with him or not. If he accedes in 
the firft inflance to cominercial arrangements, in{tead of 
Jeaving them as objects of future difcuftion ; ; if he agrees to 
eftablifh fuch an intercourfe between the two nations, as will 
prevent him from-continuing the war again{t our manufac- 
tures and our commerce after haying riominally made peace, 
then may we conclude the negocia tion, fecure of maintain- 
ing that maritime preponderance which is effential to our fafe- 
ty. But if he hefitates to do this, then are we jultified in 
thinking that he intends, by diminifhing our commerce, to 
diminifh our means of keeping up that navy, which is the 
bar to his ambition, and the fheet anchor of ‘our independ- 
ence. Great Britain is now contending again{ft the moft cx- 
tenfive and formidable confederacy that ever was formed 
again{t a fingle nation. Her great enemy has threatened her 
with utter deftruétion ; but bis means of attack are at prefent 
impotent. If lulled into a falfe fecurity by his treacherous 
profeflions, fhe lays down her arms, and gives him an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring that maritime ftrength i in peace, which he 
never can acquire 1n war, without cuarding again{t encroach- 
ments upon that commerce, by the extent of which her na- 
val fuperiority is maintained, then will fhe*be acccflary to 
her own downfall, and the prediction of ‘Talleyrend be ful- 
filled, that, “ at no very diftant period, the third Pavie war 
will complete the deftruétion of the modern Carthage.” 


—a 
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FEW writers have enriched literature with fach copious 








* Auiwer to the Inquiry into the State of the Nation, page 179. 
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colleGions of faé&s and documents relative to the arts in this 
country, and none we believe have ever been fo ungratefully 
treated. Almoft all the modern compilers of books on ar- 
chitecture have profited by Mr. Dallaway’s labours, but very 
few of them have had the candour to acknowledge whence 
they derived their information, whilft numbers have not hefir 
tated to deal out indifcriminate cenfure and even abufe in the 
moft unqualified terms. From the little minds of mere me- 
chanics, who, confcious of their own fuperficial knowledge 
und infignificance, may reafonably apprehend the diffufion 
of more general tafte, and anticipate the decline of thetr 
arts, fuch conduc is not extraordinary ; but from thofe ac- 
cuftomed inter fylvas academi querere verum, more hiberali- 
lity and geuuine love of fcience was to be expected. But the 
progre(s ‘of the arts and fciences is not to be averted by any 
interefted combination of ignorance or envy, and thefe en- 
Jightened and ingenious Obfervations on Englifh Architecture 
will eventually find a place on the table or in the library of 
every man of learning or tafte in Great Britain. ‘ I dedicate 
this little work,” fays Mr. D. “ to men of leifure and liberal 
purfuit, who may not difdain the endeavour of one, who has 
been indulged by the favour of his patrons with fimilar op- 
portunities, and who ventures to open to them his common- 
place-book reduced into -method.” 

The author has divided his obfervations into twelve fections, 
in which he treats with equal brevity and perfpicuity the na- 
taral hiftory of archite¢ture in this country, illuftrated by re- 
ferences to contemporary works in various parts of the Conti- 
nent, and anecdotes and profeffional characters of all the 
Englifi architects and patrons of architecture, with impartial 
criticifms on their different works. On the much contefted 
origin of the Gothic ftyle he wilely makes few obfervations, 
as “the controverfy is more curious “than ufeful; it is indeed 
extremely probable, that when we become better acquainted 
with the antiquities of the Eatt, we fliall there find the arche- 
type of the Gothic fiyle, the name of which Mr. D. thinks 
has probably been invented in the {chools of Palladio, Jones, 
and Wren. . With Horace Walpole he is inclined to think 
ita eevee of the Grecian, which firft appeared in Italy 
Jong belore the days of the Goths. But here the author is 
much too difident in pronouncing pofitiv ely on the facts be- 
fore him: had he delivered his own fentiments with more de- 
cifion, his work would have been {till more inftructive to ge- 
neral readers, however it might not have been quite fo ealy 
for others to have borrowed from him, ‘Lhe doughty critic 
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of a plum pudding, who, after vainly attempting to pollute 
the public by a work which demonttrated his own vant of 
tafte, and recently publifhing a mott peda ae enquiry into 
that faculty of the huinan miud, has dogmatically pronounced 
the Gothie {tyle to be of Moorith nad Saracenic origin, and 
primarily from the Eg gypluans, Perfians, and Hindoos! Such 
opinions, announced too with fo much appearauce of learn- 
ing and authority, equally burlefque common fente and bil- 
torical fast. We do not indeed doubt that the pointed arch 
is of Ealftern origin, particularly as we find fpecimens of it 
fill remaining ou the borders of the Red Sea, and the Caf- 
pian; but we are as far from believing that the Moors* were 
the firft who brought it into ufe in Spai in in the eighth, or in 
Italy inthe feventh centny. Mr. Knight’s opinion, however, 
isevidently borrowed from B ifhop W arburton, and only ren- 
dered fomewhat more abiurd by an affectation of greater 
knowledge. 

‘Mr. Dallaway proceeds to trace the eras of the different 
ftyles as they appeared according to the moft authentic docu- 
ments now exifting, and to notice incidentally the different 
theories and opinions which have been from time to time pro- 
poled to account for the varieties in the conftruction of build- 
ings. In this refearch he carefully notices the dimenfions, 
expences, and time, occupied in the erection of nume- 
rous edifices not only throughout England, but alfo over Eu- 
rope. He allo gives a view of the “ conte: mporary architec- 
ture of cathedral churches” in England. The firft is the 
““ AnNGLo-NorMAN, before 1100 to |] 17 O, during the reigns of 
Henry | and Stephen. This Seiten Rochetier, Gloucef- 
ter, Exeter, Winton, Chichefter, Ei iy, Peterborough, Lin- 
colu, Durham, and Worcefter. Semi or mixup Norman, 
from 1170 to 1220, daring the reigns of Henry II, Richard I, 
and Jehn. Lancer Aren Goruic, from 1220 to 1300, 

fenry Hf, and Edward. Pure Gorrie, trom 1500 to 

1400, Edward I, Il, If, and Richard Il. Ornamenrepn 
Goruite, frorn 1400 to 1460, Henry LV, V, Vi. Fruorip 
Goruic, from 1460 to the clofe, during the reign of Edward 
IV, to Henry Vill.” The eras of the « contemporary are 
chite@tures of conventual (or parochial) churches,” are fome- 
what different. ‘Phe Anglo-Norman, before 1 10% )to 1150; 
the femi, or mixed toy from 1150 to 1220; Jancet arch 
Gothic, from 1220 to 13 30 5 ; pure Gothic, from 1500 to 1400; 





—_—--— rt 


™ The Moors carried with them into Spain, in their fiyle of archi- 
tecture, the Roman arch, which they had probably acquired from 
their neighbours, the Numidians and Carthaginians. —Rv 
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ornamented Gothic, from 1400 to 1460; and the florid Go- 
thic, from 1460 to 1540.” This is followed by tables of the 
admeafurements or “ dimenfions of the feveral internal parts” 
of ail the cathedrals in England. In an elaborate deicrip» 
tion of Gloucefter cathedral we obferve fome remarks on the 
choir, in which the author appears to confound the Gothic 
and Saxon ftyles. The following is a defeription of an an- 
cient caftle or fortrefs, adopted immediately after the Norman 
conqguett. | 


“In the conftruction of acafile no ordinary fkill was required. 
The fubfiftence and comfort of thofe who were enclofed within it, 
were not lefs to be provided for by the architect than mere defence : 
or the devices by which the affailants might be mifled or defeated, 
Mott of the keeps of which an account is now offered had four dif- 
tinct ftories, and the walls were not unfrequently from twelve to 
twenty feet thick at the bafe. In the fouterain of vaulted ftone thie 
military engines and ftores were depofited. In the thicknefs of the 
walls were placed winding ftaircafes, the well for water, the vatt 
oven, enclofed galleries and chimnies, with an aperture open to the 
fky, and communicating with the dungeon in which prifoners were 
confined, and to whom it gave all the light and air they could receive. 
There was likewife a kind of flue for conveying fo und to ever y , pa rt, 
not more thaneight inches in diameter. ‘T he fiate apartment occupied 
the whole third. ftory, and the fiaircafes leading to it were made 
much more commodioufly than the others, fome of which we re even 
large enough to admit military engines, Adjoining to the great 
chamber was an oratory*, In Rochefter cafile the chief room was 
thirty-two feet high, including the whole fpace within the walls. 
Suits of arras were fufpended trom the circular arch which fupport- 
ed the roof, to make feparate apartments, and attached againft the 
walls as furniture. In the ground-floor there was no light; loop- 
holes only were allowed in the fecond; but in the third were three 
large round-arched windows, placed high, fo as not to be looked 
through, and fo defended by an internal arcade, that no mille wea- 
pon could enter, or fall with effect. | Each floor had its communica- 
tion with the well. ‘The chimnies were very capacious, and projected 
confiderably into the rooms, refting upon fmall pillars; and the finks 
were fo contrived, in an oblique direction, that no weapon could be 
fent up them.” 


The knowledge, however, acquired by the croifades foon 
occafioned thefe fortrefles or cattles to aflume a much more 
commodious characier. Edward [, when engaged in the Holy 





‘© * Thefe oratories were lighted by a larger window, embowed 
withinfide, and called an ‘ oriel.’ Lydgate, defcribing a lady, fays, 
‘Jn her oryali there fhe was v 
Clofyd well with royall glas.’” 
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Land*, furveyed the fuperior form and ftrength of the cafiles. 
in the Eaft, and, on his return, had fimilar buildings erected 
in this country. Mr. D. examines at confiderable length the 
architectural beauties of the buildings in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and befiows on the former very judicious and well 
merited praife. The view of Oxford from Botley Hill is cer- 
tainly not furpafled in beauty and picturefque effect by that of 
any other city in Europe. The author ranks it after Rome, 
Florence, Venice, and Genoa; but it has an air of reverential 
fimplicity which none of thofe places can boaft of. It muft 
be contefled, however, that Oxtord poflefies great rural beau- 
ties, which contribute no little to give an efiect to the grand- 
eur and beauty of itsedifices. Nor is the architeétural merit 
of Cambridge neglected ; and the incidental remarks on the 
fuperiority of the admirable portico of St. Martin’s in the 
Fields, London, compared with that of St. George’s Hanover 
Square, the Mantiou Houfe, and India Houle, eviuce good 
taite and found profeflional knowledge. 

Two interefiing fections of this volume are devoted to con- 
fider the Grecian architecture and modern landfeape garden- 
ing in this country compared with what they are on the 
Continent. We with we could pronounce our fuperiority 
in any one branch of architecture fo unequivocally as we can 
in our gardening to any thing ever known in other countries. 
We fhall, however, pals this popular topic, to notice at 
greater length fome interetting particulars refpecting ftained 
giats. 

“ The Egyptians had vitrified utenfils,” obferves Mr. Dallaway, 
‘and enamelled bands bound round their mummies, which have 
been frequently difcovered. We know politively of no inflance of 
the ufe of glats among the Greeks. ‘Thofe fragments [which] the 
Romans have left us are much more numerous than valuable, in 
their urns, Jachrymatories, and other fmall veflels. Pliny {peaks of 
coloured glafles made to imitate precious flones and gems, but that 
the white was the more rare. There is no inftance of plain fuperficial 
glafs ufed for mirrors or windows ; which latier were fometimes com- 
pofed of thin lamin of alabafier [rather foliated gypfum] or leaves 
of mica. Some {imall pieces of thick green glais have been found 
among ruins; but that circumftance does not prove them ever to 
have been applied as windowst; none of which, with glafs, have 





* As the croifaders fortified every poft they took, our Richard I 
built ihe walls of Joppa, Porphyra, Afkalon, and Acre, which has 
geain been immortalized by the vidtories of Fnglifimen. 


+ This is oot corrett. Ladlantius, who flourifhed about the end 
of ihe third century, has the following explicit reference to glats 
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been difcovered at Herculaneum. Pitifcus fpeaks only of alabafier 
or felenite, as adopted by the Romans, to admit the light, and ex- 
clude the air at the fame time. The application of glafs windows is 
of much later date than the original invention of that material, 

There is no mark by which white glafs can be fixed to any particular 
era ; but when ftained, it bears a certain criterion of its true age, 
fuch as the coftume or drefs of the figures reprefented peculiar to the 
centuries, Gothic legends, fcriptural portraits, or whole hiflories, 
executed with various degrees of perfection, correfponding with the 
natural progre fs of the art. Stained glafs was not only neceffary on 
account of its religious or myfiical influence, but to temper the rays 
of the fun in buildings fo full of windows as the Gothic churches, 
and it highly improved the archite¢tural effeét. Of the fpecimens 
the fmaller are the more ancient. As the art advanced, portraits and 
groups of the fize of nature were attempted, St. Jerome, who lived 
toward the end of the fourth century, is the earlieft author who 
fpeaks of glafs in windows [of churehes]. Gregory of Tours, in the 
fixth, mentions likewile a glazed window of a church which was 
broken by foldiers. The poet Fortunatus, who lived at the clofe of 
the fixth century, im an account of the church of Paris, now Notre 
Dame, gives a pompous defcription of the flained windows. St. 
Bennet, abbot of Wiremouth in Scotland, who died in 690, is ftated 
in his life to have gone into France to procure artifts to build his 
church, and to ornament the windows with painted glafs.” 


Pope Leo III, in 802, built a church at Rome, in which 
were windows of divers coloured glais; but Warton confider- 
ed it, with reafon, to be only a fort of Mofaic in glafs, con- 
fitting of pieces of different colours, and not reprefenting any” 
figure or character. What we now call “ {tained glafs” is, 





windows: Manifejtius eff mentem efje, que per oculos ea, que funt op- 
pofita, tranfpiciat, quafi per FENESTR4S, lucente VITRO aut /pecularé 
lapide obductas. It is true, no vefiiges of glafs windows have been 
found in Herculaneum, yet the two centuries which elapfed hetween 
the deftruiion of that city, in the year 80, till the days of La¢tan- 
tius, were more remarkable for luxury and licentioufnefs than im- 
provements in the arts. We may therefore prefume, that, if glafs 
windows were not then in ufe, at leafi the art of making olafs in flat 
pieces was known, and that thefe were very foon alter adopted, 
doubtlels in confequence of the tafte for luxuries, in the degenerate 
reigns which impeced the promulgation of Chriftianity. As to glafs 
in this country, the moft ancient proofs of its exiftence, perhaps, are 
to be found in the circuiar pieces of glafs with holes in the centre, 
which have been dug up in various parts of Britain, and vulgarly 
fuppofed to be adder-fiones. ‘The ancient Britons called them gleineu 
nadreedh, or glafs-adders; and they are unqueftionably monuments 
of the ikill of our anceftors, who po/ibly may have learned the methed 
of making fuch implements from the Romans,—R ev, 
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properly, painting in enamel, and is performed with the 
fame fubftances (only with colours fomewhat deeper and 
clearer) as common enamel paintings. Mr. Dallaway has 
hot purfued this enquiry with his ufual induftry, nor examin- 
ed thofe authorities which are necefiary to be confulted in 
order to form any juft notions refpeéting the origin and pro- 
grefs of glafs-making and of coloured and ftained glafs either 
in this or other countries. ‘The fubject, however, is more 
important than fuperficial obfervers may at firft fuppofe. 
Glafs, confidered as a manufacture in general, is no little in- 
terefling; and it is capable of being ufed both for purpofes 
of luxury and real utility to an extent far beyond what is at 
prefent fuppofed. Englith glafs, it is now fufticiently proved, 
Is fuperior to that of every other country. ‘There is not an 
optician in France who will not prefer even the bottoms of 
Englith drinking glafles and decanters to the beft glafs made 
in that country. “Yet the Germans ftill carry on a moft lu- 
crative trade in elafs with Spain and other Catholic coun- 
tr ies, where many of their religious ornaments are now made 
of this fubfiance, either cut, coloured, fiained, or otherwife 
manufactured into beads, rofarios, crofles, candlefticks, mir- 
rors, defigns on filvered alafs, portraits, fialues of faints, Ke. 
&c. The preparation aifo of glafs for enamel, now fo much 
ufed in this country, fince the potteries have become fo ex- 
tenfive a branch of trade, merits attention. Formerly all 
enamel was brought from Italy, and fuppofed to be a natural 
fubftance ; now it is made in England equal if not fupe rior to 
any brought from that country. In like manner the improv- 
ed manufacture of porcelain ts connected with thisart. Ina 
word, if our manufacturers were better acquainted with the 
tafie of other nations, there cannot be a doubt that they 
would not, in a few years, be manufacturers of glafs for all 
the civilized world, except China. 

It is, indeed, to be regretted that ftained glafs fhould not 
be more fafhionable, efpecially as it has attained, during the 
reign of his prefent Majeliy, an excellence in this country 
unknown to all former times. Our author enumerates the 
principal artifts in fiained glafs fince the Reformation, and 
the churches in which their works are preferved. “ Bernard 
Van Linge, 1622; Abraham Van Linge, 1631-41; Baptifta 
Sutton, 16 34; Henry Giles, 1687; William Price ‘the elder, 
1696 : Jofhua Price, 1715; John Oliver, 1700; William 
Price the younger, 1719; W. Peckett of York, 1705; and 
Thomas Jervais, !770-1401.” ‘The works of the latter orna- 
ment the New College, Oxford, and Windfor, and are jutily 
admired as chefs @aurre. To this lift of deceafed artifts in 
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ftained glafs may be added the following, all of refpedtable 
merit: Mr. Pearfon (faid to have ftudied under the younger 
Price), Mr. Hand, and the late Mr. Francis E gington, who 
died in 1805. Nor fhould we negleé thei improving and very 
meritorious labours of two female artitis in this branch ,--- Mrs. 
Pearfon, who ably affifis her bufband; and the ingenious 
Mrs. Lowry, the wife of one of the mott fcientific engravers, 
perhaps, now living. 

Frees. the preceding extents and remarks, it will be evyi- 
dent that this volume not only contains a vaft number of cu- 
rious faéts and hiftorical anecdotes, but alfo many judicious 
obfervations calculated to improve the tafte and in{pire refpect 
for antiquity and the fine arts in this country. 
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[Continued from page 26.] 


THE Court of Confulado is next deferibed; a tribunal 
which takes cognizance of commercial litigations, but whofe 
juritdiction does not extend to cafes of real eftate. Governor 
Picton, after having fufpended Mr, Nihell from the office of 
Chief Judge, appointed him to prefide in this court; “ the 
proceedings in which,” our author fays, “ became by degrees 
more and more aflimilated to an Englifh court; and, in the 
fame proportion, recourfe to it was had more generally than 
to the ancient tribunals of the Alcaldes, who now began to be 
extremely jealous, and di{putes arofe between them and the 
judge of the Confulado, ‘ as to their refpective jurifdiétions ;’ 
which often delayed the proceedings, and there eby impeded 
the exercife of juftice.” 

Anend was put, laft year, to the altercations between the 
tribunals, by a proclamation of Governor Hiflop, which re- 
{tored Mr. Nihell to the office of Chief Judge. Our author 
then obferves, 


From the time of this proclamation, Englith lawyers were ad- 
mitted to pra¢tife in this court; and it was ordered, that no perfon 
fhould be allowed to plead for another, or plead at this bar, but 
fuch as may have been called to the bar in England or Ireland: ez- 
cepting only fuch perfons who may, at any time, be appointed his 
Majetty’s Attorney and Solicitor General ; as though lefs degrees of 
Jegal rank, abilities, and knowledge, were neceflary in his Majetty’s 
fervice than in common practice. 

“ This abfurd Jaw may be explained; for, on inquiry, it will be 
found that the Atiorney General of this yland has not been called te the 
bar, either in Engtand or ireland.” 
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This proclamation is mifquoted. It orders that no perfons 
flhall be admitted to practife, except fuch as have kept their 
regular terns at fome of the Inns of Court. This Mr. Glofs 
ter has done ; his being called to the bar, theretore, is merely 
a matter of form. A fimilar regulation prevails in mott of 
the iflands; for gentlemen who go out to praétife in the Wett 
Indies, and who intend at a future period to praétife in Eng- 
land, generally poftpone that ceremony till their return; in 
order that their practice and their feniority at the Englifh bar 
may keep pace with each other. The charaéter and talents 
of Mr. Glofter ftand too high to be affeéted by fuch infinua- 
tions: he acted as attorney ’ general at St. Vincents, long be- 
fore he was appointed in that capacity at Trinidad ; and it 
may be prefumed, that the fame legal education and acquire- 
ments which qualified him for that oftice in the one ifland, 
would alfo qualify him for it in the other. 

The following oblervations on the adminiftration of juftice, 
as now eftablifhed in Trinidad, are juft; and the remarks on 
the impropriety of uniting the legiflative and judicial charac- 
ters in the fame perfon are calculated for the meridian of 
other Jatitudes, as well as for that of Trinidad. 


“‘ Though this court now afflumed the appearance of fomething 
jike an Englifh court, yet it was not more fo in effect; becaufe it 
had not been his Majetiy’s pleafure to declare that Englith law fhould 
be in force. ‘Therefore there were very numerous and great objec- 
tions to the conftitution and praétice of this court; notwithftanding 
the earnefi endeavours of the Chief Judge to conduét it ‘ according to 
the beft of his abilities and confcience.’ 

** Our Judges’ appointment is not according to the flatute, 13 W. 
III, c. 2, but durante bene placito. And although this only refers to 
his Majefty’s pleafure, yet it mult be recollected that Governor Piéton 
was pleafed to fufpend him from his office; and it has pleafjed Go- 
vernor Hiflop to refiore him to it. In fuch a fituation, it is fearcely 
to be expected that he will be able to maintain that dignity and inde- 
pendence which ought to diftinguifh a judge. 

*¢ The fecurity tor the impartial adminifiration of juftice,’ in all 
cafes, but more ‘ efpecially in decifions to which government is a 
party, is the independency of the judges.’—‘ The judges of the land 
become not unfrequently the arbitrators between the king and the 
people: on which account they ought to be independent of either ; 
or, what is the fame thing, equally dependent upon both ; that is, if 
they be appointed by the one, they fhould be removable only by the 
other*,’ 

“* In thefe diftant parts of the realm, where, in proportion to the 
diftance, corruption is more to be apprehended, and more difficult 





we Paley’s Moral and Political Philofopny, vol, ti, p. 235.” 
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to be expofed to the'government at home, why thould his Majelty’s 
{ubjeéts be excluded from the benefit of ‘ the noble improvement of 
that law*,’ which * ena@ted at the earneft recommendation of the 
King himfelf from the throne, the judges are continued in their 
offices during their good behaviour ;’—* and their full falaries abfo- 
Jutely continued to them during the continuance of their commif- 
fions.” It will immortalize the name of George the Third, who was 
‘ pleafed to declare’—‘ that he looked upon the independence and 
uprightnefs of the judges as effential to the impartial adminittration 
of juttice; as one of the beft fecurities of the rights and liberties of 
his fubjeéts; and as mott conducive to the honour of the crown.’ 

** A judge ought not to hold any fituation incompatible with the 
exercife of his judicial fundions; for inftance, fuch as a feat in the 
Council of the IMand, with the advice of which the Governor per- 
forms the executive part of the government, and of which, alfo, the 
Judge may happen to be the fenior member; in which cafe, he pre- 
fides there in the abfence of the Governor: and, whenever a contti- 
tution fimilar to that of other colonics thall be eftablifhed here, the 
executive might devolve upon the Judge, thould he be the fenior 
member of the Council, at any time du:ing the Governor's ablence, 
or on his deceafe. But ‘ the firft maxim of a free fiate is, that the 
laws be made by one fet of men, and adminifiered by another; tu 
other words, that the legiflative and judicial characters be kept fe- 
parate.’”’-—‘** Nothing, therefore, is more to be avoided, ina free 
conftitution, than uniting the provinces of a judge and a minifler of 
fiate.’ ”"—** But as to the Chief Judge, I conlider his teat at the board 
of council as, at all times, abfolutely incompatible with jullice, and 
the fafety of the perfons, propel ties, and liberties of the people. T 

To which of our colonial Judges thefe ftrictures may apply, I 
‘i not take upon myfelf to determine; and of our own Chief Judge 
I confels a liberal opinion of his intentions, and mult in candpur 
ftate, that I believe ‘ fubflantial jufiice’ has always been done to the 
extent which the peculiar circumftances would admit of. But my 
perfonal efteem for him muft not be allowed to reftrain my impartial 
opinion of his ¥twation, which may hereafter be filled by men, whofe 
knowledge, character, and conduét, we cannot now calculate upon, 
and which, therefore, ought to be provided for, But the ftrongeft 
parts of the above quotation are, unqueftionably, applicable to the 
colleagues in the Confulado, if they are to be confidered as ajifiant 
judges; and, even if they are to be confidered only as arbitrators or 
jurors, we fhall ftill find equally great objections to them, according 
to the praétice obferved in that court. ‘Lheir powers feem to be 
complicated and confufed; for it is probable that the origin of their 
appointment was both to affift the Judge and act as jurors: but they 
are certainly confidered, now, to be a fort of arbitrators; and yet 
they fit with, and aét as, affiftauts to the Judge. It could net be 
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* * Statute 1, Geo. III, c. 23.” 
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contrived, however, that they fhould be lefs qualified for that fitus- 
tion than they are, even though it were fo contrived in order the 
eafier to impofe upon or miflead them; or, that they fhould not 
eclipfe their fuperior, the Chief Judge.’ For any man, however up- 
right and independent, is objected to as acolleague for the Judge, if 
he happen to be a lawyer; although, to common fenfe, that appears 
to be the very reafon why he ought to be the moft eligible. 

“ if they ure to be confidered as arbitrators, the manner of pro- 
ceeding is full as objectionable; for, at the fame time that the 
parties may fix upon perfons whofe talents and intelligence may adapt 
them to the fituation, they alfo take care to felect them from among 
thofe friends who are moft attached to their perfons and interelis, 
or moft averfe to the opponent; and by a previous, partial, com- 
munication of their cafe, fupported with every colourable argument, 
they firft afcertain the difpoltion to decide in their favour, and then 
ele@t accordingly ; fo that the perfons who are to decide, fometimes 
make up their opinion, and prejudge the matter before they go into 
court, There cannot be any thing more prepofierous: but the rett 
of the proceeding 1s at leatt equally fo; for, although they are fworn 
to do jultice between the parties, it is evident, from their frequently 
advocating the caufe of the party by whom they were chofen, that 
they forget the duty which they have to perform is that of indifferent 
judges; and, often, by perfifiing to fupport what they alfo wrongly 
coniider the conduct of an arbitrator, they expofe an adherence to 
the party by whom they were fele¢ted, as well as a too intimate and 
previwus knowledge of the cafe. 

“ Though this may not be evident in the conduét of al! colleagues, 
yet fuch a bias too frequently appears to be infeparable from judges 
who are chofen by the parties. 

“© When the colleagues are not promptly unanimous in their opi- 
nions, or there is not a majority in favour of one opinion, they retire 
to confider and debate upon the decifion that ought to be given; and 
fhould they, ultimately, be equally divided, as often happens, ‘from 
being equally cho/fen and miercfed for the friend whofe caule they 
confider themfelves engaged in, then the judge is called in as umpire, 
and his opipvion is the decifion, But it moft generally happens that 
the preflure of many pending caufes will not allow of the judges leav 
ing the court (for the opinions are not given in open court), and ‘es 
the decifion, in any cate of importance, is pofiponed until the next 
court-day. This, ‘added to the former opportunity of privately pro- 
ducing impreflions upon the minds of the colleagues, renders this 
mode of ‘trial {till more inferior to the trial by jury: for as there is 
not, in the mean time, the leaft prohibition or refiraint of communi- 
cation between the parties and the colleagues, and even the Judge, 
influence can Le exerted over them, even in the routine of common 
converfation through the fociety in whieh they live; and thofe who 
have a proper knowledge of human nature will allow, that itis abfurd 
to fuppofe the interefted perfons will lofe any opportunity of arguing 
or influencing the colleagues into a decifion. 
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“( When either party is diffatisfied with the decifion, and if the 
matter in difpute be of fufficient importance, an appeal may be had 
tv the Governor in council, as was the cafe in the Con/ulado, previous 
to the proclamation, 

“ But all that can be expected from an appeal, in moft cafes, is, 
the confirmation of the evil; for, when it happens that a judge is alfo 
a member of a court of appeal, nothing lels can be expected than 
that his influence in the council will confirm the decree, which, as 
a judge, he has iffued from his court.” 


After having thus clearly and ably expofed the defects of 
the prefent fy {tem of jurifpredence | in Lhe colony, the author 
introduces bis recommendation of Britifh laws in their fuilett 
extent, by the following charitable retlections on thole who 
differ from bim in opinion on that fubject. 


“* Under the accumulated evils attending the peculiar fituation of 
our azriculture, commerce, credit, and juri{fprudence, it 1s eafy to 
apprehend that perfons of all parties and nations in the iflend fhould 
now be unanimous in a defire for a change in the fyftem. Judiciarum 
levitate, ordu quoque alius ad res judicandas poflulatur. But what that 
change ought to be, was not agreed ; ; although it might be expected, 
that the ngli fh part of the colony, at leaft, would natural! ly de fire 
the fame conftitution which the other colonilis enjoy. This however 
was not exactly the cafe. 

‘¢ Certain members of the council, with a few of thofe men who are 
to be found in every country the ready tools to party and power, 
with a view to their own aggrandizement, and the gratification of 
their ambition, were found to diffent from the general with: for, it 
had become general, notwithftanding the bale means that had been 
ufed at the time of the ceflion, to prejudice the Spaniards and 
French againft the eftablifhment of the Britith conititution. Nor did 
the perfons alluded to, hefitate to procure the oppolition of the foe 
reigners at the expence of the peace and amity of the different inba- 
bitants, by inflaming their minds againft the natural Britith fubje@s, 
in reprefenting them to have contrived fchemes for the introduction 
of laws to perplex and harafs the foreigners, unul they fhould leave 
the country in difgult; facrificing their efiates to the Englith, who 
were reprefented as intending to enrich themfelves by purchating 
plantations far below their real value, ‘The man who by lecret and 
falfe reprefentations dilturbs the peace of a community, aud the 
ruflian who openly invades and dettroys it, as Junius fays, ‘ are em- 
barked in the fame bottom,’ But the former is the more dangerous, 
becaule if not detected ne cannot be refified. ' 

“The decrealing profperity of the colony has convinced the fo- 
reigners of the falfehood of this thameful fabrication: for many of 
thein would have willingly placed tuemlelves out of the reach of the 
prefent fyflem, inftead of waiting to be driven away by the vert, if 
they could have fold their eftates, fo as to realize even two-thirds of 
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their value. But they cannot,now find purchalers even on the lowe 
terms, ready to buy in order to get rid of them; and they now defire 
the efiablifhment of the Britihh colonial fyfiem, as much as they were 
formerly faugat to deprecate it. 

« The members of the council, and their partizans, who are averfe 
to the Englifh colonial fyftem, with to engrofs to themfelves the ex- 
clufive power of iegiflating with the governor in the form of a legifia- 
tive council. And we bave reafon to believe, that great pains have 
been taken to imprefs an opinion upon the minds of his Majefty’s 
minifters, that fuch a mode of adminiftering a code of mixed laws is 
not only expedient and neceilary, but that it is the with of the differ- 
ent deferiptions of inhabitants; which the following document proves 
to be untrue,” 


The document referred to is a petition to his Majefty, dated 
in J805, and figned by two hundred and thirty-two inhabit- 
ants, difclaiming their approbation of a legiflative council, 
and praying for the eftablilhment of Britith laws as adminif= 
fered in the other Britifh iflands. This petition is followed by 
one trom the merchants of London, trading to. Trinidad, allo 
objec cting to the eftablifiment of a legiflative council, and 
praying for Britith laws as far as relates to the recovery of 
debts. 

Oa the expediency and even the neceffity of abolifhing the 
Spanifh fyfte m of government, there appears to have been 
but one opinion ; but on the propriety of immediately adopt- 
ing the conititution eftablithed in the other Britifh Wek In- 
dia lands, there were very different opinions. Admitting, 
in fome infiances, the force of prejudice, habit, and even of 
Interefi, yet many perfonus ‘eile whom thefe motives could 
have no poilible influence oppofed fuch a meafure as impo- 
Jitie and premature. James Ste phen, E Aq. an eminent bar- 
rifter, to whom Great Britain is indebted for many. political 
publications of the highett importance and value, and whole 
jocal knowledge of the Weft Indies gives additional weight 
to bis opiuion on this topic, in his fourth letter to Mr. Ad- 
diogton, prin ee, in 1802, exprefles himfelf thus, (page 189, 
firft edition) : “ T would-earneitly advile you, Sir, in forming 
a conititution for this new colony, (Trinidad,) to avoid the 
fatal error of giving to it in its infancy a legillative affembly ; 
atieaft til its wealth and px opulation become fuch as to pro- 
mife a refpectable repreientation.” In the year 1804, re- 
turns were made by the commandants of the different quar- 
ters, of the male inhabitants refiding in their refpective dif- 
tric is, by which it appears that the white male population of 
‘Trinidad was then as follows: 
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Britifh inhabitants 512 
French do. - 514 
Spauifh do. - 109 


Was there no danger to be apprehended from admitting 
all the members of a community, confifting of different na- 
tions and religions, and for the moft part fubjecis of powers 
with whom Great Britain was at war, to an immediate parti- 
cipation in the legiflative authority ? If this were done, and a 
houfe of reprefentatives elected, would not foreigners, from 
their great preponderance i in the feale of population, com- 
mand the return of nearly all the members? Or if the eleét- 
ive franchife were confined to Britifh fubjeéts, might not this 
fudden privation of all political authority fv operate upon 
the feelings of the excluded majority, as to produce difcon- 
tents of the moft dangerous nature? Yet for being fenfible of 
thefe difficulties, for being aware of the mifchiets which 
arife from fudden political changes deing violence to long 
eftablifhed habits and deep-rooted prejudices, and for recom- 
mending a gradual alteration of the fyftem, fo that oue 
change ‘thould infenfibly prepare the way for another; mena 
whofe talents, whote charaéters, and whole a peter entitle 
them to relpect, are indifcrimin: ately branded as “ a junto, 
and as ready touis to party and power.” 

Perhaps the charge of “ having a view to their own ag- 
grandizement and the gratification of their ambition,” might 
with propriety be retorted upon the advocates for the plan 
fupported by this writer; for the exclufion of Roman Catho- 
lics from places of pubiic truft and emoloment, which would 
neceffarily throw the whole tegiflative power of the colony 
into the hands of the Britth fettlers, is recominended with 
very few modifications, and in fome pallages without any 
modification whatever. 

‘* The cafe of Quebec is fo far from being a precedent, that all 
the circumftances of our fituation are directly the reverfe of theirs. 
In Quebec, the French were greatly fuperior in numbers to the Eng- 
Jith. In Trinidad, the Eng ih are much fuperior in numbers to the 
Spaniards. In Quebec, although the people were allowed the liber- 
ty of exercifing their religion according to the rites of the Romith 
Church, yet Roman Catholics were not allowed to hold commiflions 
in the militia or other places of truft; but in ‘Trinidad, they are not 
only allowed to pettorm the Romifh mites, but are alfo already in the 
militia, and even inthe council, In Quebec, the captives petitioned for 
their ancient laws; but in Trinidad, the conquered people have 
united with the conquerors, in deprecating the continuance of what 


the Canadians prayed for; and in praying for the eftabliihment of 


the conftitution which the other Englith colonies enjoy. 
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“ Without urging any other of the peculiarities of Quebec, it ape 
pears fuficiently evident, that the plan adopted in the cafe of Que- 
bec is not a precedent *% the government of Trinidad. But it is 
worthy of particular notice, that at the fame time the legiflative coun- 
cil was found neceflary for Quebec, the Englih conttitution was 
given and confirmed to the iflands of Grenada, Dominica, St. Vin- 
cents and Tobago; and inftead of being erward annulled, it was 
found to be fully competent to the good government of thofe colo- 
nies, and has remained in force to this time, 

“It is true, that three years after the firft mecting of the aflembly 
of Grenada, fome diffatisfaction arofe among the Englith inhabit- 
ants, upon his Majefty ordering two Roman Catholics to be admit- 
ted into the council, and others to be eligible to the aflembly on 
taking the oaths of allegiance and fupremacy. aut the diffatstac- 
tion of the Englifh Proteftants is no objection to the eftablifhment 
of the Englith form of government; nor does it follow that becaufe 
a colony is partly compoted of Roman Catholics, it is therefore in- 
competent to the eftablifhment of a liberal mode of legiflation, 6 Li- 
beral and enlightened minds at this day are not ealily reconciled to 
the doctrine, thatan adherence to mere fpeculative opinions in mate 
ters of faith ought to drive any loyal fubjed from the fervice of bis 
country, or deprive a man (otherwife entitled) of the enjoyment of 
thofe honours and diftintions, the diltribution of which the wifdon 
of the laws has afhgned tothe Sovereign. Much lefs willit be thought 
that fuch a man is unworthy of that confidence which his neighbours 
and fellow-citizens, who are beft acquainted with his principles and 
virtues, and are the:nfelves of a different perfuafion, fhall think fit 
to repofe in him* 

** In whatever point of view this argument may be confidered, it 
Is not now of much confequence, as already two members of the 
council are Roman Pabohes. and I do not know that as fuch they 
have produced any evil to the*colony ; nor do I fee what ill confe- 
quences gan arife from a certain, proper proportion of the affembly 
being allowed to confift of fuch perfons. ‘Their religion, at fuch a 
diftance from the feat of government at home, can never endanger 
either the church or ftate of the mother-country. But as the great 
body of the Roman Catholics in Trinidad confifts of perfons wae 
do not fpeak or underfiand the Eneglith language, fuch as Spanith, 
French, Italians, &c. thefe may be ineligible to the aflembly on ac- 
count of their /anguage, though not of their religion. 

“ Hitherto itappears that no precedent exitis to juftify thofe. per 
fons who are difaffected to the Englith colonial legiflation, in their 
gS i i for a legiflative council; but, on the contrary, the cafe 

Tobago may be added to thofe already quoted, as ftrengthening 
ph propriety of the prayer for the Britith confiitution, which has 
been preferred even by the French in the government of Tobago, when 
ithas fallen into their hands by ce fion, or otherwife, at different 
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times, On which occafions the council, afflembly, &c. have been 
continued, notwithflanding the number of French inhabitants, and 
have been fully competent to the good government of the colony. 

“All thefe cafes, even that of Quebec, have been fupported by 
one and the fame principle. The ancient fyflem was reftored in Que- 
bec, becaufe the majority of the inhabitants were French, The 
Englith fyftem was ettablifhed in Jamaica, Dominica, er ary. 
Grenada, and brane.” 70, becaufe the majority was Englith, And 1 
Trinidad, where the Englifh are fo fupertor in number to the Spa- 
niards, the fame tia of action will be found equally expedient 
and proper, more efpecially as the Spaniards and other inhabitants 
join in the fame prayer with the Englith.” 


When it was ftated that the Englifh inhabitants in Trinidad 
are much fupertor in number to the Spaniards, it would have 
been candid not to have fupprefled all mention of the French, 
who are fuperior in number to the Englifh, and certainly are 
not better affected to the Britith government than the Spa- 
niards. The examples we have hadi in the illands of St. Vin- 
cents and Grenada, of the impolicy of depriving the Roman 
Catholic inhabitants of their political privileges, fhould ferve 
as a warning againft the adoption of the fame principle in 
Trinidad. The capitulants of thofe iflands felt themfelves 
both injured and degraded; and the confequences were, dif- 
affection in peace, and infurrection in war. From 1795 to 
1797, the greateft part of the Britifh military force in the 
Weft Indies was employed in reducing thofe infurgents, 
which was not effected till after many defperate and bleody 
conflicts, nor till both the il ands had been ray aged from one 
end to the other. So much for the Britifl colonial conftitu- 
tion having been found fully competent to their good govern- 
ment! We ferioutly hope and trutt that the fame intolerant 
{pirit will never prodace fuch feenes of devaltation and hor- 
ror in Trinidad as it occafioned in St. Vincents and Grenada, 
To ftrengthen our own remarks upon this tubject, we fhall 
quote the pofition of a writer, whofe political fagacity at leatt 
isunqueftionable : 

« Religious toleration, in its fulleft extent, is one of the 
moft powerful ¢ cuarantees of focial tranquillity ; for where li- 
berty of confcience is refpeGed, every other right cannot fail 
to be fo.”—Memoir of Citizen Talleyrand, read at the Na- 
tional Injiitute, the 15th Germinal, in the year 5. 

This is unqueftionably true, but it Is neceflary, i in the gene- 
ral application of the maxim, to draw the line between ¢o/e- 
ration and encouragement. It is proper to obferve, too, that 
the Roman Catholic inhabitants of the conquered colonics 
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ftand in a predicament very different from that of the Catho- 
lics of Ireland. The latter fhould (as they do) experience the 
fulleft toleration; but the former ought to meet with encou- 
ragement. ‘The ground of this difference is too obvious to 
need difcuffion here. 

The appointment of military men as civil governors of the 
iflands is next objected to; and the appointment of lawyers 
in that capacity is recommended. But turely it is a confider- 
ation not to be overlooked, that military men alone are com- 
petent to direct fuch meafures as are neceffary for the defence 
of the colony againft either external or internal enemies, 
When the infurrection broke out in Grenada, the government 
of that ifland unfortunately devolved upon a gentleman of 
that profeffion ; and to his want of military {kill, and inabi- 
lity to make a proper ufe of the forces under his command, 
all the difafters of that colony have been attributed. No 
great experience in matters of civil policy or government is 
requifite in a Weft India governor, as the general adminiftra- 
tion of the laws is in other hands, and is governed by fixed 
rules; and as he has his council to advife with, and his Ma- 
jefty’s law officers to confult, in particular cafes where he 
may think it neceffary to take their opinion, we fee nothing 
ridiculous, even in the Governor exercifing the oflice of 
Chancellor. ‘The legal points in every caufe are explained 
to him by the counfel on both fides; and with regard to the 
faéts and merits of a cafe, an honeft man of good under- 
fianding may eafily diftinguifh between right and wrong, 
Without having been bred to the bar, 

Our author next reverts to what he terms the unprecedent- 
ed, ill-placed, illegal, and impolitic impotition, of three and 
a half per cent duty on imports and exports; aflerts the 
right of the cclonies to legiflate for themfelyes, quotes the 
examples of Jamaica and Grenada, and adds, 


‘¢ However much fuch an effort ought to be expected, and could 
not be condemned, it is to be hoped, that their admirable forbear- 
ance, and loyal fubmiffion, will fo intereft the feelings and confider- 
ation of his Majefty, as to fupercede the neceflity for fuch a conteft 
as the colonies before-mentioned were unhappily involved in, ‘ At 
fuch a moment no honeft man will remain filent or ina¢tive. How- 
ever diftinguifhed by rank and property, in the rights of freedom we 
are all equal. As we are Englifhmen, the leaft confiderable man 
among us has an intereft equal to the proudeft nobleman, in the 
Jaws and conftitution of this country, and is equally called upon to 
make a generous contribution in fupport of them.’ ‘ It is a com- 
mon caufe, in which we are all interefted, in which we fhould all be 
engaged, The man who deferts it at this alarming crifis is an enemy 
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tohis country.’ ‘ The fubjeé, who is truly loyal to the chief magif- 
trate, will neither advife nor fubmit to arbitrary meafures*,’ ” 


The advantages of eftablifhing a houfe of reprefentatives 
in Trinidad are thus defcribed : 


“‘ A reprefentative-houfe would afford many great advantages: be- 
fides levying taxes for the fupport of the colony in the moft general 
and impartial manner, it would excite public fpirit, promote more 
equal laws, and exempt men from ulvlefs reftrictions. The demo- 
cratic part of a government opens the road to preferment for men of 
virtue and talents; and calls forth the meatal powers of the beft men 
in the fervice of the country. 

‘“*¢ Where the whole or any effective portion of civil power is pof- 
fefled by a popular aflembly, more ferious purluits will be encou- 
raged; purer morals and a more intellectual character will engage 
the public efteem; thofe faculties, which qualify men for delibera- 
tion and debate, and which are the fruit of tober habits, of early 
and long continued application, will be roufed and animated by the 
reward, which of all others moft readily awaken the ambition of the 
human mind, political dignity and importancet.’ 

“‘ After the galling fituation in which the community of Trinidad 
have been fo long expofed, there is not any thing that will tend fo 
foon or fo much to diflipate their chagrin, and bury in oblivion their 
former grievances, as their reftoration to thofe liberties and privi- 
leges which they confider as their birth-right, and which they would 
immediately feel in the conciliatory meafures that would be adopted 
by the candidates for public favour.” 


The principal obje&ion which has been urged againft this 
meafure is aniwered with good effeé in the following paflage. 


“‘ It has been urged by the enemies to our petition, that great con- 
fufion, diffatisfaGtion, and difficulties, will be the refult of a dire& 
change from the Spani/h to the Englijh fyftem ; on account of the 
confequent deviations from cuftoms and proceedings fo long efta- 
blithed and well underftood. 

‘“‘ If this argument had been admitted in the cafes of all the colo- 
nies that have fallen to Great Britain, they would have remained to 
this day under the fame form of government and laws that were in 
ufe at their conqueft or ceffion. It would be abfurd to fuppofe 
fuch a ftate of things to be neceflary merely on account of the tem- 
porary difficulty of affimilating the governments to each other. 

“‘ If the dangers of any alteration were their objection, then their 
own propofal is equally dangerous; for they recommend a code of 
mixed laws, which will be equally new to the conquerors and con- 
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quered, and therefore will give diflatisfaction to both. As a change 
mutt be effected, furely we ought to avoid general diffatisfaGiion, by 
conciliating at lealt one party; and if a preference be given, our 
countrymen have the fuperior claim to it. This does not happen to 
be a caufe of any uneafinefs to us, as the principal Spaniards have 
petitioned for a complete change to the Englith colonial fy fiem. 
They are perfectly aware that an abrupt introdu@ion of the new 
code is a mere fidiion, They have had time and experience enough 
to know that all the confufion, diffatisfa@tion, and difficulty, which 
a dereliction of old and an adoption of new cultoms and proceed- 
ings can produce, have been produced already, by the deviations 
which I have formely noticed, and therefore their fears are over.” 


As improvements upon the form of the old colonial go- 
vernments and jurifprudence, the following regulations are 
fuggefted. That the governor fhould not be a military man, 
That neither the judges nor crown lawyers fhould be mem bers 
of the council. Thefe points we bave already fufficiently 
commented upon. ‘That the governor fhould fit as chancel- 
Jor alone, and notin council. This is the eftablithed prac- 
tice in mott of the old iflands. That the members of the 
council fhould be appointed for life; and,a council of ftate 
be chofen from among them by the governor, The forming 
this council of ftate would reduce the other members of the 
council to mere cyphers, and be productive of perpetual jea- 
Joufies and diffentions. That the judges fhould go circuits, 
as in England, inflead of trying all caufes at the capital ; and 
that jufiices of the peace fhould be appointed in the different 
quarters, inftead of the commandants of diftridis. The latt 
of thefe regulations would follow a Britifh contiitution as a 
matter of courfe : : on the expediency of the former, we are 
not competent to decide. 

After all this author’s virulent abufe of Governor PiGon 
and his friends, he has the modefty thus to addre{s himfelf 
to the Duke of Portland. “ In avoiding as much as pofflible 
perfonal difputes in this addrefs to your Grace, 1 have endea- 
voured toevince, that inftead of the gratification of perfonal 
refentments, itis my ambition, and will be my happinefs, to 
promote the welfare of my friends and fellow fubjects in this 
neglected ifland.” And concludes with urging him to recom- 
mend to his Majefty the introduétion of Britiih laws in Triui- 
dad. 

In reviewing the various publications connected with the 
Pigtonian profecution, we have had oceafion to notice the 
convenient ambiguities, the grofs mifiatewents, the malig- 
nantinfinuations, and the fcurrilous inve@tives, that mark the 
productions of Mr, Vullarton, On reading the prefent volume, 
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we were led to conclude, from certain charaéteriftic features in 
many pailages, that it was not written altogether without his 
privity and affiftance, and involuntarily “exclaimed, *€ aut 
Erafinus, aut Diabolus!” In the courfe of our former labours, 
we acquired much information re{pecting Trinidad, and were 
put in poffeffion of various papers and documents ‘conneéted 
with the government of that ifland, of which we have now 
availed ourfelves, to expofe fome of the falfehoods and calum- 
nies which difgrace the volume before us. Abftracted from the 
intemperate perfonalities which fo frequently recur and give a 
bias to the reafoning and _reprefentations of this writer, he 
difcufles political topics with confiderable ability ; and though 
we differ from him on fome points, which we have noticed as 
we went along, yet we cordially agree with him in calling the 
attention of his Majetiy’s minifters to the framing of a new 
conftitution for Trinidad; and join in his fentiment, that “ the 
attention beftowed on the emancipation of Africans, and the 
neglect with which the petitions of our own fellow fubjects in 
this colony have been treated, is a proof of that morbid fen- 
fibility which deranges the faculties of the public mind, and 
prevents the due exercife of political reafon.” 

One very important confideration, in favour of the intro- 
duction of Britifh laws, and the eftablifhment of a houfe of 
reprefentatives, in Trinidad, which has not been noticed in 
this work, we fhall now advert to; and in fo doing fhall again 
fupport ourfelves by the authority of the great conftitution- 
monger of the prefent age, Citizen Talleyrand, or (we beg 
his pardon tor omitting to give him his new title) the Prince 
de Benevento. In the memoir which we have already quoted, 
he obferves, “ That in the calculations of the relations of 
every kind which exift among men, identity of language is 
one of the moft binding ;” and in an effay upon the advan- 
tages to be derived from new colonies, read at the National 
Inftitute, the 15th Meflidor, in the year 5, he elucidates this 
pofition by the following obfervation. “ The colonifts of Ca- 
nada were Frenchmen ; they are fo ftill, although that pro- 
vince has been in the hands of the Englifh more than thirty 
years, and an obvious bias inclines tiem always towards us,’ 
This obfervation is but too well founded, and the fact may be 
thus accounted for. In Canada, French laws have beeu con- 
tinued, and the adminiftration of jultice is carried on in the 
French language. The inhabitants, therefore, have had no 
inducement to acquire that knowledge of the Englifh lan- 
guage and laws, which would neceffarily lead to Enelith ideas 
and habits ;. but Frenchmen they remain in every fente of the 
word from one generation to another, In Trinidad the fame 
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fyftem would produce the fame confequences ; but if the Bri- 
tith form of government were introduced, as the deliberations 
of the houfe of reprefentatives, the proceedings of the courts of 
Judicature, and all other public bufinefs, would be carried on 
in the Englifh language, every man would be impelled to the 
acquirement of it, both by anbition and intereft, the moft 
powerful incentives which operate on the human mind. The 
inhabitant who remained ignorant of that language, would 
find himfelf difqualified from being eleéted as a member of 
the houle of reprefentatives, from aéting as a magiftrate, 
from filting as a juror ina court of juttice, or from allifting 
his countel by his own obfervations in caufes where his pro- 
perty might be at ftake. The love of diftinction would induce 
everyman to qualify himfeif for thote public ftations to which 
he then might afpire; a regard to bis own interefts would 
jead him to Ttudy thofe laws by which his property was to be 
potecied ; and the next generation would be transformed 
from Frenchmen and Spaniards into Englifhmen. But this 
defirable object would be defeated by the intolerant fyftem ot 
excluding Roman Catholics from a fair participation in offices 
of public truft andemolument. ‘They would rather emigrate 
to the neighbouring continent, and increafe the riches and 
population’ of our enemies, than remain in this humiliating 
tate; or they would wait in fullen difguft and feclufion till 
an opportunity offered of throwing off the yoke. Unilefs they 
are made Englifhmen by a liberal communication of all civil 
and political rights, they will always continue foreigners ; 
they may eventually become enemies, and the flames ‘of in- 
furrection may rage in Trinidad as they have raged in St. 
Vincents and Grenada. 

It fhould be obferved, too, that the plan recommended by 
Governor Picton, Mr. Glotter, and the gentlemen who coin- 
cided in opinion with them, propoted the eftablithment of a 
legiflative, council for the limited period of five years only. 
That term of probation has now expired fince the ceflion of 
the ifland to the crown of Great Britain. The eflervefcence 
naturally excited by fach a revolution in the political fituation 
of the colony, has in a great degree fubfided ; moft of the 
changes of property which are likely to take place there, 
have taken place already; the prefent inhabitants may be 
confidered as having made their election to remain Britifh 
fubjects ; and the repeated difcuflions about Britith laws have 
rendered the nature of them univerfally underftood. If it be 
ftill apprehended, that too great a proportion of the demos 
cratic {pirit of our conftitution might be infuied into the go- 
vernment of Trinidad, in the prefent fiate of its population, 
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by the eftablifhment of a houfe of reprefentatives, this tend- 
ency may be guarded againft by reftricting the number of 
members, and by properly regulating the qualifications to be 
required both in ‘the eleGed and in the electors. With thefe 
precautions and the diftinétion of admitting Catholics to 
hold public offices, we fee no valid objection that can now be 
urged againft the fame conftitution being given to Trinidad 
as has been given to all the other Britifh Weft India colonies. 
Betore we difmifs this fubjeét, we fhall elucidate our argu- 
ments by again adverting to the example of Grenada, | in 
which ifland both the fyitem of admitting Roman Catholic 
capitulants to a participation in political privileges, and the 
fyftem of excluding them from all political privileges, have 
ut different times been adopted. Grenada was ceded to 
Great Britain by the treaty of 1763, and the Britifh confti- 
tution was eftablifhed there in 1768; but in order to attach 
the French inhabitants to their new government, certain pri- 
vileges were conferred upon them, which were not enjoyed 
by natural born fubjects in England of the fame religious 
perfuafion. They were rendered eligible to fit in the council, 
to be eleG&ed as members of the affembly, to act as magif- 
trates, and to hold commiffions in the militia, without fub- 
feribing to the declaration called the tefi ; not exceeding the 
number, however, of two members in the. council, and three 
members in the aflembly. With thefe privileges the adopt- 
ed fubjeés lived contented and happy ; and by their condu& 
juftified the confidence which had been repofed in them. In 
the year 1779, when Grenada was attacked by a powerful 
French armament, no fymptoms of infurrection or difaftece 
tion appeared among them, but they fought bravely and loy- 
ally by the fide of their Britith- born fellow fubjects, till the 
Hofpital Hill was carried by ftorm, atter an obftinate action 
in which the befiegers loft feveral hundred men. Lord Ma- 
cartney then found himfelf obliged to capitulaie that pott, 
commanding the fort to which the garrifon had retired, 
Grenada was refiored to Great Britain by the treaty of 1783; 
but a confiderable number of Britifh-born fubjeéts who had 
become purchafers in Grenada, and fome of whom had 
before taken umbrage at the indulgence granted to the adopt- 
ed fubjeéts, had then fufficient influence to prevent thofe in- 
dulgencies from being renewed. They laid it down as a prin- 
ciple, that ho man can diveft himfelf of his natural allegiance; 
to: which the adopted fubjects replied, that they had been re~ 
leafed from their natural allegiance by their own fovereign, 
under the treaties of 1763 and 1783; but after a conteft 
which was carried on for fome time with great. acrimony, 
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this plea was overruled, and they were not only denied all 
the privileges they had before enjoyed, but were deprived of 
their churches and glebe lands, of which they had till then 
held unditiurbed poffeffion under the Britifh government. 
All focial intercourfe between them and moft of the natural 
born fubjeéis was now at an end. They brooded over their 
wrongs, and became completely difaflected. When the 
Jate war broke out, they entered into a correfpondence with 
Vidor Hughes, who commanded at Guadaloupe, and engaged 
in that confpiraey, the lamentable confequences of which 
we have already noticed. If, therefore, we are to judge of the 
comparative policy of thofe different fyfiems by their effedts, 
if experience is to be confidered as a found monitor, the line 
of conduct which ought to be adopted towards Trinidad is 
precifely that which was adopted towards Grenada in the 
year 1768. Indeed, the policy of attaching the adopted fub- 
jects in Trinidad is {till more firongly enforced by the confi- 
deration that this colony contains feven thoufand free people 
of colour, almoft the whole of whom are of French or Spa- 
nifth extraction, and of courie are under the influence of the 
white inhabitants of their refpective nations. Thefe people 
are well difciplined, as they form the bulk of the militia; 
and unlefs a numerous garvifon of Europeans is conftantly 
kept up (for the fidelity of the black Weft India regiments 
cannot be depended upon), the adopted fabjecis, with the 
free people of colour at their command, will hold the fate of 
the colony in their hands. 

All parties agree that the fituation of Trinidad requires im- 
mediate attention, and we truft that the prefent adminiftra- 
tion will not incur the reproach that has been caft upon their 
predecefiors, of having totally neglected this valuable colo- 
ny. The Spanifh laws are at once oppreflive and defective ; 
oppreffive, as being enacted in the {pirit of an arbitrary go- 
vernment ; and defective in various points, but particularly 
fo as applied to Britifh fubjeéts, from the contracied ideas of 
commercial policy on which they are founded. Thefe laws 
render a mortgage of little validity, by interpofing almoft in- 
fuperable obftacles to a foreclofure. They deprive the holder 
of a bill of exchange, if drawn by a planter, of all recourfe 
againft the indorfers, who by thofe laws are protected from 
refponfibility till the drawer has been made a bankrupt, and 
by the fame Jaws no planter can ever be made a bankrupt. 
‘As credit is given in all countries in proportion to the facility 
with which debts can be recovered, the credit both of the 
planters and merchants in Trinidad has been injured, and the 
«¢vicultural as well as the commercial profperity of the ifland 
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has been checked by the continuance of Spanifh laws. When 
thofe laws fhall have been fuperfeded by that conftitution 
which is the birthright and the pride of Englifhmen, the in- 
ternal as well as external refources of Trinidad will be brought 
into action ; and the peculiar advantage which Great Britain 
expedcied to derive from the poffeflion of this valuable colony, 
that a large fhare of the treafures of the adjacent continent 
would be brought to her ports in exchange for her manufac- 

tures through this medium, will prove neither chimerical nor 
far difiant. 

The numerous extraés which we have given from this 
work, will enable our readers to appreciate its literary merits. 
It is written with ability rather than with accuracy. The 
language of the very firit fentence is incorrect; the author 
ufing the pronoun we, inftead of the firf perfon, while ad- 
drefiing the Duke of Portland as an epiftolary correfpondent. 
In the fecond paragraph, he mentions the total negleé of 
this country (meaning Trinidad), when no country had been 
previoully named, and the expreflion was therefore properly 
referable to the country in which his letter was printed and 
publithed. “ He indicates the punifhment of the law to the 
crime,” (page 5), is a phrafe intelligible indeed, but very 
incorrect. “The laws of the Confulado de Bilbao, which ts 
{are] the commercial law,” (page 11). We think it our-duty 
to point out thofe inftances of negligence (and more might 
have been indicated); at the fame time obferving, that al- 
though the fiyle of this work is very unequal, the fenti- 
ments are for the moft part expreffed with force and perfpi- 
cuily, 
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Letters and Papers on Agriculture, Planting, &c. feleéted 
from the Corre/pondence of the Bath and Vi eft of England 
Society, for the Encouragement of Agriculture, Arts, Ma- 
nufaclures, and ECommerce. Vol. X. Pp. 414.  8vo. 
Cruttwell, Bath. Wilkie, London. 


AN interval of nearly eight years having elapfed fince the 
Bath Society publifhed its ninth volume, “the editor of the 
prefent, Mr. Matthews, has thought it proper to affign rea- 
fons for the delay, among Ww hich we are forry to find, ‘that of 
a deficiency in the fociety’s finances. ‘This 1s afcribed not to 
any general decline of ardor in the members of a fociety 
which has now exified thirty years, but to the negligence of 
many gentlemen in not regularly forwarding their annual fub- 
icriptions, Large premiums, to much defired by certain indi- 
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viduals, fhould neither be given nor expected from “ a furid 
mofily cempofed of guinea fubferiptions, and applied to 
many objects. It is the endeavour of the fociety at its an- 
nual meetings to extend its encouragement as far as pollible ; 
but where gentlemen, after fubferibing a guinea a year, are 
more intent on the profit of getting back twenty, than on 
cilafing a variety of uletul knowledge for the public good, 
they mufi be likely to fuffer fome difappointment, and per- 
haps the fociety fome unavoidable cenfure.” Thefe obferva- 
tions are certainly juft; but if “ public good” be exclufively 
the obje@ of the committee, we do not know by what per- 
verfion of terms it can reconcile the expending, for this pur- 
pole, the enormous fum of 125 guineas for defigning and 
cutting a die of a medallion of the late Duke of Bedford, 
to ftrike a gold medal, value 20 guineas. A “ Bedfordean 
fund” alfo muft be opened i in order to render the premium 
of this medal annual, and a fub{cription commenced. re- 
quiring “400 guineas and upwards,” to be “ placed on 
Jand fecurity, or in the public funds.” This “ feparate 
fund,” however, is ‘ yet unaccomplifhed,” and one object 
of the prefent volume is to folicit fub{criptions for fuch a 
“‘ defirable object !” 

This tenth volume contains thirty-three papers, chiefly on 


manuring and methods of tilling with horfes or oxen, breed- 


ing of fheep, and manufacture of Merino wool, feeding of 


cattle, and advantages of middling fized animals for general 
utility ; improved method of flating, utility of making family 
wines (an interefting paper al the prefent jundture) ; on 
planting, leafing, inclofures, and management of marth 
lands, and irrigation, and on the cultivation of the poppy. 
Mr. Matthews, the editor, has devoted thirteen pages to an 
eloge, or what he calls a “ character of our late noble pre- 
fident, I’rancis Duke of Bedford.” Public opinion has near- 
ly attained a juft judgment on this nobleman, and the very 
laboured and’ affected panegyric here publithed is not likely 
to produce any more favourable opinion either of his me- 
rits or imputed virtues. Mr. Matthews, with greater propriely 
perhaps than he himfelf is aware of, compares bis virtues 
with thofe of the ancient Grecians or. Romans: there was 
certainly nothing Chriftian in them. Thofe who with to be- 
come adepts in the art of money-making, fhould. ftudy his 
charaGer and conduct minutely, as the greateft mafter of 
this art that has ever debated human nature; but from thofe 
who “ Do good by ftealth, and blufh to find it fame,” either 
the impenetrable veil of oblivion which has already obf{cured 
his name, or his own annihilation, will be neceffary to fhield 
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his memory from the juft contempt of every Chriftian and 
true Englifh patriot. As a politician, he never emerged from 
the contraéied {phere of a place-loving party-man, whofe in- 
confiftencies and crimes both his friends and enemies have 
agreed in fatirizing, by avoiding the charge of knavery only to 
eftablith that of folly. A great ftatefman, indeed, as fuch, 
fhould have no feelings; a fentiment of national honour, in 
firiét conformity with the national fentiment of his forefathers, 
fhould alone appear in the conduét of an upright and en- 
lightened legiflator. It is true, his Grace of Bedford had 
not the apology of “ warmth of feelings” for his conduét, as 
itis acknowledged that, the moft odious affection of the hu- | 
man heart, fordid avarice, had abforbed every other emotion, 
and that the augmentation of his fortune was at once his fole 
ftudy and his god! “ The eapenfive pleafures of the turf,” 
fays his eulogifi, “ gradually loft their charms for him; and 
‘even the grovelling fwine’ he confidered as of confequence 
very fuperior (in interefl) to the fhape, fymmetry, and {wift- 
nets of the horfe!” It is ftated generally, that ‘ his purfuits 
had no tendency to leffen his regard for moral maxims ;” this 
we readily believe, for, as Lord Cheftertield has oblerved, it 
is even men’s private intereft to refpect morals. As he had 
led a ober, temperate life, fo his clofing feene was marked, 
it is alledged, by patient refignation ; “ and we truft happily 
fuperfeding the neceflity of any human interceflion for final 
acceptance with his Maker !” Does the panegyrift mean by 
this latter reflection to cenfure the abfurd tenet of that fect, 
whofe prefumptuous claims were fo firenuoufly fupported by 
his idol ? 

The firft article in this volume is “ On the Food of Plants, 
by the Rev. J. Townfhend*.” It is a fuperficial fketch, re- 
plete with chemical errors and vague allufions to different 
parts of the Continent. In making a number of experi- 
ments with fand and other fubftances put into garden pots, it 
appears that woollen rags were the moft fuccefsful manure for 
raifing large and healthy plants. Wethink, however, that a 
traveller like Mr. Towntend might have known better than to 
have founded any hafty conclufions from a few experiments 
made with cabbage plants in fmall earthen pots, like Ingen- 
houz’s bottles. Such Lilliputian experiments may be highly 
laudable and proper for the chemifi’s laboratory fituated in the 
midft of a greatcity; but for the pra¢tical agriculturift, liv- 
ing in a fertile country, they are truly contemptible. The au- 


eer 





* There isa fhametul negligeace in the orthography of proper 
names in this volume, which is throughout very incorrectly printed, 
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thor does not omit relating the old fiory, that plants yield 

carbon at night, and refpirable , gas during the day. We trutt 
the enquiry of Mr. Ellis has fet afide this unfounded doétrine. 
He is alfo wholly unable to “ fay by what proces,” or to af- 
fign any reafon w hy woollen rags fhould fertilize land fo 
much, as they are not decayed during the firft year, in which 
they ufually double the crop, and even increase it confider- 
ably the two fucceeding years. This difficulty, however, 
might eafily have been overcome by the confideration that 
the poroufinefs and elafiicity of the wool facilitate the intro- 
duGion of air to the root of the plant; and that jufi in pro- 
portion as the wool lofes its elafticity, fo does it ils fertilizing 
powers. The brief botanical remarks on foils are more cor- 
reét than complete, although the author’s extenfive field of 
obfervation particularly qualifies him for giving fome intereft- 
ing details on this fubject. 

“Mr. Tugwell furnifhes a defeription of an improved harrow 
and drag, in which there are not two teeth in aright line, as 
in the old ones : ; the teeth are alfo made to cut the foil hori- 
zontally, and not fcratch it vertically, as formerly. This 
fimple improvement, though very obvious, is nevertheiefs 
very neceflary, as there is not, perhaps, any other im plement 
now in ufe, in the confitu@ian of which fo little reafon has 
been exercifed, or fo Jittle attention paid to the effeciual and 
fpeedy execution of the purpoie for which it was deligned, as 
the common harrow. 

An article relative to the general deficiency of the crops in 
1799 and 1800, by Mr. T. Davis, contains many Judicious 
and accurate obfervations on the general practice of great 
and {mall farming, and pafiurage. ‘The fociety circulated a 
great number of quefiions in 1800, calculated to develop the 
caufe of the deficiency of crops, in anfwer to which Mr. 
Davis writes. To a queftion if more tythes are now taken in 
kind than formerly, he replies in the negative ; ; and oblerves, 
that the farmers know their own interefi too well to fuffer 
them to be taken in kind, “if they can compound them 
at afair price.’ * Exorbitant demands, however, it is faid, have 
of late been made. 


“‘ But here,” fays Mr. Davis, “‘ I muft beg leave to exculpate the 
clergy. The lay-rectors will never compound their tythes but at an 
extravagant price. In fact, if they are farmers them/elves, they fel 
dom compound them at all. ‘The clergy, taken as a body, never 
with to take tythes in kind, and (with fome exceptions undoubtedly) 
generally compound them at a reafunable price, and would I am cer- 
tain be happy if they were provided fur in any other way, equally 
fafe, and wcreafing with the increafing expences of the times. In fact, 
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many of them who hold rectories are now, in confequence of the 
rage for paflure land, STARVING on an income much le/s than their 
predecefors had in the laji century™ ! L” 

There is an almoft incredible degree of malignity as well 
as di/honefty in {uch conduct, which extorts a fich for the de- 
pravity of ourcountrymen. Will farmers never believe that 
other people poflels rights as well as they do? and will they 
ftill continue not only to violate thofe rights, facred as well in 
the nature of things as from time Linmbinotiat, but to add 
malice to that violation? Can we be any longer furprifed that 
the vulgar fhould accule fuch men of a general {pirit of mo- 
nopoly, while they themlelves evince fi ich vile paflions, and 
difregard for the intereft of others in difingenuous artifices? 
On the contrary, itis a juft chaftifement on fuch fraudulent 

nodes of accumulating wealth; and the farmer who con- 
trives to rob the clergyman of his tythe, fhould meet the 
fame ignominious contempt which ever attends the {mugegler, 
who defrauds the revenue and i injures the fair trader. 

In anfwer to a queftion relative to the practice of uniting 
fall farms, Mr. Davis reafons with great energy and feeling 
againtt the union of a number of fall farms into one, or at 
moft two tenements, and alfo againfi the © aloft general 
extin¢tion of lifehold tenures.” His arguments in favour of 
moderate fized farms, aud in fupport of the intereit of the 
yeoman farmer againft the fpeculator or “ trader in land,” 
are cogent, im parti: al, and well worthy the moft ferious 
attention of land proprietors in general, whofe intere(t it 
mutt eventually be to fupport labouring rather than tra: ding 
farmers. The ruinous eflecis of annual tenures alfo not only 
to individuals but to the public, in the general deficiency of 
produét, mutt be fufficiently evident to ail thofe who wiil re- 
flect for a moment on the nature of the cafe: our author’s ar- 
guments, we truft, will meet with due attention from thofe 
whote interefts are immediately concerned. He has periedtly 
eftablifhed the pofition, that it is the intereit of the iand pro- 
prietor to grant leafes of lives, or at leaft of twenty-one years, 
to all his tenants. Another pofition likewile lie confirms, 
that the “ land of the kingdom, properly cultivated, is able 
to feed all its inhabitants, and would | Keep pace in increaled 
produce with its increaled population.” But the engrolling 
of fimall farms, however it may be injurious to certain de- 





* This declaration of a very able agriculturift fhould be compared 
with Mr. Middleton’s opinion of tythes as announced in his View of 
the Agriculture of Middlefex, with the remarks which we made in the 
review of that work, See Anti-Jacubjn, vol. v, p. 219 et feq. 
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fcriptions of the peafantry, fhould not be afcribed merely to 
fpeculation, and to a defign to opprets the labourers : this is 
anerror. The uniting of many fmall farms is juftly attri- 
butable to no other caufe than the great influx of wealth, 
which enables men to embark large fums of money in every 
poflible branch of induftry, and to purfue it with fuch vigour 
and fpirit, as it muft be confeffed no fmall farmers ever could 
have effected. In addition to thefe impediments to agricul- 
ture, it is obferved that the farmers have not of late years un- 
dertaken any expenfive improvements, in confequence of the 
prefiure of the poor-rates; yet what are we to think of the 
wifdom and policy of thofe legiflators who recently wifhed to 
augment thefe burthens two fhillings in the pound, merely to 
build {chool-houlfes, and fupport ichool-mafters throughout 
every parifh? 

From Mr. Davis, who is fteward to the Marquis of Bath, 
we have four other articles in this volume of confiderable me- 
rit: they are “on Planting, Leafing on Lives, Leafing and 
Entering on Lands, and on the Management of Marfh Lands, 
Irrigation,” &c. in all of which the author evinces a found 
Judgment and great knowledge of agriculture and rural eco- 
nomy. His obfervations and directions for planting muft be 
highly ufeful to practical farmers, who wifh to plant their 
farms to the beft effect. The remarks on the ruinous effects 
of annual tenures, and of the lofles occafioned by them to land 
proprietors, we regret, are too long for our infertion, and we 
will not impair them by any abridgment, as we think them of 
fufficient importance both to Jandlords and tenants to induce 
them to read them at length. Short tenures and increafing 

oor’s-rates are rapidly extinguifhing the yeomanry of Eng- 
Jand. Yet it is by this clafs that the genuine phyfical, mo- 
ral, and even political conftitution of Englifhmen muft be 
preferved. 

An “Account of the Produce of ten Fleeces of Merino 
Wool, made into Broad Cloth, from the Flock of Lord So- 
merville,” contains the following eftimate; 60 pounds of 
Spanith wool (worth about 7s per |b.) will make 29 yards of 
cloth, worth at the loweft 20s a yard. Lord Somerville’s Me- 
rino wool from ten fleeces made 144 yards of broad cloth, 
which was about @s a yard inferior to that made of the fineft 
Spanifh wool. It appears, however, that cloth manufactured 
from the wool of Dr. Parry’s flocks is in every refpect equal 
to any made from imperted wool. By grazing land with Me- 
rino fheep, upwards of 10/ an acre may be cleared, and Lord 
Somerville from 785 ftore fheep and $02 lambs netted in one 


year 1592/, 
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Mr. Arthur Young’s “ Effay on Manures” obtained the 
firft Bedfordean medal. This fec retary fhould have taken a 
few more leffons from the profeffor of chemifiry to the Board 
of Agriculture (Davy), before he ventured to treat fo diffufe- 
ly on  fubjects purely chemical. It would occupy too much 
of our time to point out all the chemical blunders with which 
this effay abounds, and we can only notice among thefe his 
quoted account of the contents of Newbury peat afhes, p. 
177. 

Mr. Hallet was fuccefsful in deftroying infects* on his wall- 
fruit trees by iprinkling them with tobaeco-water; Mr. J. 
Exter found great advantage in the ufe of Doyle’s chaff- 
cutter, which he ufed for culting unthraihed oats, and after- 
wards fatted cattle with the minced grain and firaw; and Mr. 
Matthews, the editor, writes a very meritorious paper “on the 
utility of making family wines trom feveral of our garden 
fruits, efpecially ‘for benevolent purpoles.” The author of 
this paper evinces the pureft benevolence, as the object of his 
attention by fuch a meafure is to furnifh a cheap and confoling 
beverage to the fick or difeafed poor, for which he recom- 
mends the tr aining of wall-grapes, but particularly the black 
currant, which is ‘known to yield a {weet and abundant juice, 
very capable of making a rich wine, nearly fimilar, we pre- 
fume, to that of Alicante, vulgarly called tent wine. A mem- 
ber of this fociety alfo turnithes fome intereliing obfervations 
on the ufe of potatoes as fea provifions, for which purpofe 
he dries, boils, and grinds them, when every 100 Ibs. yield 
25 Ibs. of flour. In this manner he thinks that potatoes 
might be advantageoufly preferved and uted at fea in long 
voyages. The ingenious and patriotic Dr. Cogan recommends 
the cultivation of the white poppy, the feeds of which yield 
an oil equal to the belt olive oil of Provence, and which ig 
very frequently fubftituted tor olive oil in what we receive 
from Florence. ‘The propriety and utility of this plan at pre- 
fent mutt be felf-evident, when thefe countries are denied the 
liberty of trading with us. 

Betore concluding our remarks on this volume, it is but 
juftice to oblerve, that the editor’s annotations at the end of 
fome of the papers difcover both refpectable knowledge and 
talents, and that, if he has failed in his eloge of the Duke of 
Bedford, it muft only be from its being a bad fubject. 





-_ — 
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* The author only mentions the red fpider; but we apprehend that 
the Curculio Cerafinus, Phalena Cerafina, Phalangium Opilio, and P, 
Cornutum, of Linnzus, were much more deftructive infects.—Rev, 
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Difcourfes on the Management of Infunts, and the Treatment 
of their Difeafes: written ina plain familiar Style, to ren- 
der them intelligible and ufeful toall Mothers. By John 
Herdman, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Phyfi- 
cians, London ; of tlhe Medical Society, Edinburgh ; and 
one of the Phyficians to the City Difpentary. 8vo. Pp. 
810. Gs. Longman and Co. 


THE enquiries connected with this work are highly in- 
terefiing and important, and feem to have been favourite 
objects of purfuit with its author. He has treated them ina 
clear and perfpicuous manner, and expofed tie errors which 
prevail in the domefite as well as the medical treatment of 
infants, with no fimall degree of point and acumen. 

It gives us pain, however, to reflect that the practices which 
Dr. H. recommends are not likely foon to become general, 
We tear the obfervations of the late Dr. Gregory are too well 
founded, that “ phyficians do not concern themfelves with 
fubjects of this kind, nor with the regimen of mankind, un- 
lefs their advice is particularly afked. Thefe matters are 
founded on eftablifhed cuftoms and prejudices, which it is 
difficult to conquer, and dangerous to attack ; nor will it ever 
be attempted by men who depend on the favour and caprice 
of the world for. their fubfiftence, and who find it their ins 
tereft rather to footh prejudices than to oppote them.” But Dr. 
H. has generoully and boldly fiepped forward to “ plead the 
eaufe of thofe who cannot help themfelves ; the caufe of {o- 
ciety ; and the happinels and comfort of every parent.” 

The work confifts of two Difcourfes. The firft relates to 
the management of infants during the periods of nurfing and 
weaning. And here Dr. H. oblerves, that * the great fource 
of all the ills of infantile humanity is mifmanagement, or the 
want of a due atiention to the laws and inttitutions of Nature 
in their treatment. Ignorance, falfe reafoning, and fancied 
improvements, have introduced a thoufand abturdities in the 
dreis of infants, in their food, in the temperature or the de- 
grees of heat or cold to which they are expoted, as well as in 
every other part of their management.” 

To exhort mothers to do away thefe ills and abfardities is 
the main defign of this Difcourfe. ‘The author thus addrefles 


them: 


“J will endeavour to point out to you the inftitutions and inten- 
tions of Nature in the management of the infantile flate ; I will try 
to give them force and ilufiration by examples drawn from thofe ot 
your own fpecies, who have not wandered fo far from the paths of 


tr 


Wature, and from fome of the inferior animals; I will endeavour to 
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rid you of errors the moft dangerous and deftructive, and bring you 
to practices the moft fafe and falutary ; I will fpeak to you by Na- 
ture’s voice, and do you hear without prejudice or partiality. Let 
the fubject intereft you according to its importance, for of all others 
it isthe molt important: it concerns life and death.” 


In the courfe of thefe difcuflions the difcerning and 
thoughtful mother will find much to admire—the prejudiced 
and ‘carelefs one much to give her offence. 

The fecond Difcourfe is devoted to a particular confidera- 
tion of the caufes, the fymptoms, the nature, and the cure of 
infantile difeafes, in the following order: difeafe of the fto- 
mach and bowels—of the nofe, lungs, and eyes—and of the 
fkin. 

On the fabjea of bowel complaints, Dr. H. firft direéts his 
inquiries to what has been termed the retention of the me- 
conium. ‘The retention of this fubftance has been generally 
confidered as a caufe of difeafe. But Rr. H. entirely reverfes 
the matter, and fhews very fatisfadlorily, in our opinion, that 
it is an effect both of ceneral difeafe, and of a torpid or in- 
active ftate of the bowel ls, arifing from the direct mifmanage- 
ment of the infant. He, therefore, advifes the refioration 
of the infant’s health, and the due tone of his fomach and 
bowels, as the only rational indications of cure. 

In fupporting his doctrine, he puts the following very 
pointed queftions: 

‘* Whence comes this meconium? How is it produced? And what 
is its real nature? What changes can it undergo ? Does it ‘ become 
pitchy, vifcid, clammy, or ‘enacious,’ previous to, or after the infant’s 
birth ? What are the caufes which produce thefe changes upon it, 
and how or in what manner do they operate? [s it a thing certain, 
that ‘it adheres to the inteftines,’ or ‘ to the coats of the bowels, fume- 
times occafioning dangerous wei Re and at other times giving 
rife to more remote evils?’ And are you fure thatit*: alfo becomes highly 
acrid, and cannot fail to produce indigettion, flatulency, pain, purg- 
ing, and other fimilar evils 2”, Do you know any thing or nothing of 
thefe things? or do you know fo much - either to found a theory, 
or lay down a bold and decided practice? 


Thefe quettions, we fear, although inyolving the opinions 
of other phyficians, muift either receive a eeneral negative, 
or be left unanfwered. 

“ Attend, therefore,” continues the Doétor, ** to the other fide of 
the queftion. View the infant from his birth till the moment he 
begins to complain; look into the mode of his management; fee 
whether he has been treated confiftently with the laws “and inftitu- 
tions of Nature, or if he has undergone the common ordeal of in- 
fantile treatment—the wafhing and drefling procefies—the tofling 
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and tumbling about— and the fcreaming and crying during the whole 
of thefe operations—without being allowed to reft ull the changes of 
his birth be fully eftablifhed—expofed to cold—phyficked and fed, 
&c. If he has undergone this ordeal, wonder not at his deranged 
and debilitated body—his pale and livid lips—the death-like colour 
of his fkin—the palenefs and finking of his face—his indigeflion—his 
flatulency—his pain—his purging—his coflivene/s—the retention of 
his meconium, or any thing elfe.” 


In treating on the bowel complaints of the infant, as 
arifing from the ufe of unnatural or improper food, Dr. H. 
Jays down the following very excellent and comprehenfive 
rules of pra¢tice. 


** How fimple, how beautiful, how efficacious, and falutary, are 
the indications of Nature ! Her voice is plainand obvious. She bids 
you remove the caule of the infant's difeafe, his improper food, and 
fupply him with his natural food—your own milk. *She then de- 
clares, that fhe will difcharge from his ftomach and bowels the very 
laft particle of every offenfive or irritating matter—raife their ener- 
gies—reftore their due economy—bring order out of confufion—the 
harmony of health out of the diforder and derangement of difeafe. 

‘* Hearken, therefore, to Nature’s voice. When you fee your 
infant labouring under fevere purging and griping, and all the ills of 
deranged bowels, fee that they be not farther deranged by vomits, 
or purges, or any other deranging power; ftop the current of injuri- 
ous operation; remove the ftruggles and turmoils of Nature; free 
her from injury and oppreffion. If the bas not been too much over- 
powered, fhe will do her own work ; if the has, raife her energies, and 
afhit her operations by gentle cordials, and invigorating powers.” 


Dr. H. next proceeds to confider the affections of the in- 
fant’s eyes, nole, and lungs; and, after defcanting on the 
common modes of treating the latter, he puts the following 


queftion : 


“What, then, gre the real effects of the agents, of which we have 
been {peaking ? In a word,” fays he, ** they are all deranging or debili- 
tating powers. Bleeding abttracis the very eflence of life. Vomit- 
ingand purging firft derange the ftomach and bowels, and then the 
whole frame. Demulcents and expectorants load and clog the in- 
fantile ftomach, derange its economy, interrupt the digeftive procefs, 
and cut off the fource of nourifhment from the fyftem. Thus, upon 
the whole, by the ufe of thefe agents, the fluids are expended and 
impoverifhed—the folids are deranged and debilitated—the energies 
of the fyftem are weakened—the morbid fecretion in the lungs is in- 
creafed—they become more and more oppreffed—they fail in ftrength, 
and are unable to raife or difcharge the phlegm—the ways of life 

re now almoft clofed—the laft effort for breath is frequently the 
taft firuggle of life.” 
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In oppofition to fuch practices, Dr. H. adviles the removal 
of the exciting caules of the difeafe, and the application of 
fuch powers as feem fitted to obviate their effects, that the 
healthy ftate may be reftored. 

He fums up the whole in the following words : 


“Tn the firft of thefe Difcourfes I have fhewn you how to preferve 
the health of your infants; in the fecond, how to remove their 
difeafe, 

‘* The prefervation of health confifts in preventing the operation 
of the caufes which produce difeafe. Attend, therefore, to the rules 
delivered in the firtt Difeourfe, and preferve the health and the life of 
your infants; neglect them, and witnefs their difeafes and their 
death. 

“The cure of difeafe comprifes the inveftigation of its exciting 
canfe or caules—the removal or prevention of their aétion—and, 
laftly, the adminiftration of fuch powers as are fitted to aid the ef- 
forts of Nature in removing their effe¢éts, or in reproducing the 
healthful ftate. The Difcourfe which I have jutt clofed is modelled 
on thefe principles; it is an attempt to found the treatment of in- 
fantile difeafes ‘ upon the firm and indeftru@ible bafe of a genuine 
philofophy.’” 


We have copied thus freely from this very fpiritedly written 
and interetting work, in order to excite the attention of pa- 
rents to its general pri inciples , and a careful perafal of the 
whole, which we can afiure them will amply recompence 
them for their trouble. 

The great import ance of thefe Difcourfes may be conceived, 
when it is confidered that, according iv the bills of mortality 
in London, out of 20,295 births in 1805, there were 5,204 
deaths of children under two years of age ; and in 1806, out of 
20,380 births, there were not lefs than 5,405 died! Thus we 
fee that more than one-fourth (in fome cates one-ha/f) of the 
children born, or ¢two out of every feven, die in the firft 
months afterwards, and this merely from grojs and highly 
culpable mifmanagement in the unneceffary ule of powerful 
and defiructive drags! Enthufiafts and political adventurers 
talk of humanity and war; but, before the prefent author, no 
one has evinced much dijinterefied benevolence in commi- 
ferating and endeavouring to arreft the fate of thefe heéiplels 
innocents. Should, therefore, the falutary admonitions, and 
truly naturad treatment of injauts, propoied by Dr. Herdman, 
be the means of preferving the life of only one in five, which 
now die (and that they would preferve four out of five, if lully 
adopted, we cannot doubt), the author would have the fatis- 
faction of having conferred a Jafting benefit on mankind, and 
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the metropolis alone would thereby gain, anoually, above 
1000 fouls! Such would be the defirable effets of an im- 
proved management of infants. 





Obfervations on European Courts, and Outlines of their 
Politics, &c. &c. By Macall Medford, Eig. of America; 
during a Refidence of Fifteen Years in Europe, and upon 
his Return to America. Pp. 52. 8vo. 2s. Blacklock, 
London ; Dobfon, Philadelphia. 1807. 


THE fefitiments of an enlightened tranf-atlantic obferver 
on the courts of Europe, and their policy, fhould at leatt 
poflefs fome novelty, if not confiderable intereft. Our expec- 
tations were, therefore, raifed by the “ Obfervations” of Mr. 
Medford, who claims, and not altogether unjufily, the merit 
of the, mott rigid impartiality in whatever relates inerely to 
European politics, Unhappily for the people of Europe, the 
policy of their ftates is reduced toa very narrow compals, 
and, with the exception of the Britifh iflands, is almof entire- 
ly fubjeé to the caprice of a lawlefs and crueldefpot. But of 
this let our impartial obferver {peak. 


‘« From a republic we fee France converted into an empire; and 
to the ragged jacobinical government has fucceeded the moft fplendid 
imperial pomp. From a wild fyftem of equality has fprung up a 
moft powerful military monarchy, more abfolute than any hitherto 
in exiltence.”” 

‘* When the imperial mantle was affumed by the prefent chief of 
France ; when thofe internal factions, and that countera¢ting and 
wafting power ifthe interior of that country were filenced, matters 
affumed a more ‘permanent and durable form; but then, faid the 
rulers of other nations,‘ the government of France will now lofe its 
energy ; we cannot now hope for its deftruction, but we need not 
fear its power: the armies ef Buonaparte will foon be like the armies 
of other fovereigns, and his conduét and politics will by degrees be 
affimilated to thofe of other courts.’ 

‘“‘ In this confilts the great error of European powers, confidering 
them as the enemies of Buonaparte. They do not fee, or they will 
not fee, that, while that wonderful man has fuppreffed whatever was 
moft deftructive. in the jacobin fyftem, he has carefully preferved 
what rendered it energetic, powerful, and formidable. 

‘“* Buonaparte has given another direction to the energy of Lis peo- 
ple, but he has not crufhed it; and his enemies will find, when it 
will be too late, in what his great merit and his great force confift. 

‘¢ While order is enforced with rigour, and while great expences 
are incurred; while the court of St. Cloud is more brilliant and ex- 
penfive than that of Verfailles, all places are open to merit and 
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energy; every drone is moft mercilefsly driven from the hive ; 
ufeful talents are refpected, encouraged, rewarded, and flattered ; 
and by that means the French emperor is furrounded by men whofe 
energetic efforts and fuccefs aftonith the world.” 


It is a vulgar and erroneous opinion, that Buonaparte has 
engaged ail the men of talents in France in his govern- 
ment: that he has employed all the great military mgn is 
true, but that was rather neceflity than choice. The legif- 
lators or fitatefmen, however, are very limitedly engaged, and 
the offices which they do hold, except his immediate mi- 
nifters, are mere nominal inftitutions, tor which they receive 
fmall falaries, as hufh-money, and to blindfold the people 
with the name of a legiflation. While Barthelemy, La Mark, 
and many others, are unheard of, it cannot be true that Buo- 
naparte employs every man, “ either of talents or zeal,” or 
that all the “ malecontents of France” are “ without either 
talents or zeal.” On the coutrary, all the men of real talents 
and moral principles are very artfully caft in the back ground, 
while Buonaparte adopts thofe for diftinguifhed fituations, 
who, although certainly poflefled of talents, are wholly dei- 
~~ of any fentiment of moral or political reétitude, fuch 

as Talleyrand, and now Champagny and Clerk: the two lat- 
ter are the faccefiors of the former, ‘and are deligned to carry 
on intrigues as minifiers of foreign affairs, the one in Auitria 
and the other in Ireland. Neither is it true, that he always 
appoints men of talents to important offices, as the nomina- 
tion of Chaptal to be minifier of the interior was a proof that 
he is much more folicitous of having too/s than talents. 

Our author is more correét in his obfervations when he 
afcribed the downfal of moft of the continental governments 
to the influence of favouritifin, and a neglect of men of 
merit. “ Next in turpitude and folly,” fays he, “ to the giving 
favours and rewards to thofe who have not caruad, and who 
do not merit them, is the negleét of men who poffefs merit, 
and have evinced an inclination to employ it in the fervice of 
their country ; but when the greater error is committed, the 
lets follows of courfe, as the fhadow does the fubfiance. The 
malecontents in fuch countries are naturally the men of the 
mofi merit.” To the talents and virtues of the unfortunate 
Lewis XVI, he pays a well merited tribute of refpect, and in- 
ftances the ‘dignity and propriety of his condact in his latt 
moments, when he had no advifers. The conjugal fidelity 
of the queen is alfo defended, as well as the virtuous inten- 
tions of the emperors of Germany ; who, in common with all 
the other European fovereigns, are confidered as “ far fupe- 
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rior in virtue and ipatri totifm to the courtiers with whom they 
were furrounded.” Spain has fallen beneath notice ; and 
the Pruflian monarchy, which had only attained its 103d 
year previous to the battle of Auerfiadt, was latte:ly the 
merett copy of the French court, only till retaining the fha- 
dow ofa military character. The juvenility of the Rafian 
empire is alledged a fufficient ground for put. 2 it ona 
Jevel with France ; but the treaty ‘of Tilfit has lowered Alex- 
ander fo much, that during his reign neither honour nor po- 
litical integrity can ever again be fuppoted to flourith under 
his dominion ; and even the French themtelves will detpife 
him no !efs than his betrayed allies. England alone is ac- 
knowledged “ an exception among the old eftablithed govern- 
ments to the fytiem of favouritifim, and wealth and honour 
are not here to be obtained by court intrigue, but by parlia- 
mentary intereft.” 


“On the Continent the monarch difpenfes his favours according 
to his will and pleafure ; in England minifiers do the fame thing ac- 
cording to their interefl ; fo that the broad and general road to pre- 
ferment is as much fhut to merit in England as in any other coun- 
try. Wealth is the road to parliamentary influence; and, when a 
man has once obtained that, a little oratory and fpirit of political in- 
trigue are all he wants, if his talents and ambition have that direc- 
tion; but no man, who does not take care firft to fecure wealth, can 
ever expect to rife by merit. Merit, indeed, allied to wealth, will 
do every thing, but without it nothing: united, in England, they are 
iprefiftible. Even the fovereign generally gives way. It isnot fo on 
the Continent ; for there, though wealth is a powerful appendant to 
merit, it does not enable it to force its way in courts. In France 
wealth alone can effect nothing ; but merit, if pofietied in any great 
degree, is certain to procure wealth, 

** Unfortunately for England, one of the modes in which wealth 
and merit ac moft frequently and mofi fuccefsfully, is in oppoftion 
to government: this is a prodigious injury to the country, greatly 
augmenting its expence, and diminifhing its energy.” 


The late attempt at negotiation is thus noticed. 


“ The fatal battle of Aufterlitz made Buonaparte mafter of Ger- 
many, and gave him complete pote fiion of Italy; while the death of 
the Eng! minifter lefiened that dependance ‘which the courts that 
{till remained unfubdued on the Continent had on the fublidies of 
England. 

‘“The new adminifiration, with Mr. Fox at its head, was com- 
pofed of men, moft of whom had at one time been admirers of the 
French revolution, and many of whom had actually vilited the French 
metropolis, and bowed at the imperial court, 

“Mr. Fox, the chief of the party, had never recanted bis appro- 
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bation of the revolution, and was known to glory in the fact, that the 
oppolition of England to the aggrandifement of France was much 
abated. Thofe who did not go quite fo far as Fox, imagined that 
one of the caufes of boftility was at an end; for it was a pretty ge- 
neral, though probably very erroncous opinion, that a perfonal ani- 
mofity exifted between Buonaparte and the Englifh minifier. This 
was therefore, they thought, removed by the death of the latter. 

“If Mr. Fox had not bimfelf been deluded or miftaken, or if he 
had meant to continue the arog he would not have tried to ne- 
gotiate a peace with France; for, from the very beginning, it was 
evident that none could be concluded at that time. 

‘** The defigns of Buonaparte on the Continent were not yet all 
executed, and England was not yet prepared for the facrifices that 
were énpeted. The death of Mr. Fox, that fo foon followed that of 
his rival, put an end to the attempts to treat, and certainly England 
gained neither honour nor advantage by the abortive negotiation,” 


The following reflections illuftrate the difference between 
political principle and the love of place. 

“ On the main political queflions that agitate Europe, the mem- 
bers of the new adminifiration had been abfolute opponents to each 
other. Whichof the two facrificed party principle to intereft figni- 
fies little; or whether both yielded fomething, meeting cheerfully 
half way to divide the loaves and fithes of the people. Ja cither of 
the poflible cafes there was @ fhameful dereliction of principle, di/- 
graceful to the whole. If Grenville gave up his opinions to Fox, he 
muft meet with the contempt of the man to whofe principles he thus 
adapted his own; and we can have no very high opinion of Fox, 
who would become the coadjutor of a degraded man, even though 
the degradation was in favour of him/e/f.” 


The coalition of Mr. Fox with Lord North fixed an inde- 
lible fiigma on his character ; and had he lived a year or lwo 
longer, ‘and continued in office, it is more than probable that 
he would have witneffed the total downtal of his idol, popu- 
larity. The virtue of confifiency is evident and dear to all 
men; and certain it is, that no truly enlightened and difin- 
terefted legiflator or fialéfman can ever be guilty of flagrant 
inc onfiftency, otherwife he wuft act from motives and not 
reafuns. The fortune of Lord Grenville feems tending to 
the fame deftiny as thatof Mr. Fox ; and, like Tantalus, he is 
unable to abate his thirlt for power from the cup of office, 
which he may perhaps never again poffefs. [tis much eatfier, 
indeed, to be confiftent, than "to overcome the odium of the 
people, and the feorn of the wife. ‘This noble Lord may di- 
geft, if he can, what follows. 


‘© Mr. Fox is dead, and I think it is probable that he made no 
conceffions. Lonly fpewak my own opinion; and I will give my rea. 
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fons—firft, becaufe his mind was of a more manly nature than any 
cppofed to him; and, in the next place, becaufe the admitting him 
into adiminiftration feems to have been a matter of neceflity after the 
death of Mr. Pitt. He had therefore no occafion to make a com- 
promife when his affiftance was indifpenfable. It would require 
much to convince me that Lord Grenville did not give up‘a great 
deal in coalefcing with a man he had fo long and fo violently oppofed. 

*As the laft miniflers had no common tie, each had his ewn 
hobby-horfe, and each rode it his own way ; it feemed to have been 
fettled that they fhould mutually yield, in order that each might be 
gratified, 

** Innovation and [or] change was the view of every one; but as there 
was likewife a perfonal motive, namely, a reputation for talents, every 
meafure was to originate with fome particular member, and the rett 
were to acquiefce. In a word, the cabinet was no fonger like a fheet 
of polithed giafs, reflecting one image, as in the time of Mr. Pitt; it 
was like a mirror that had been cracked, and lolt its truth, reflecting 
as maiiy faces as there were picces of glals. 

‘‘ Mr. Fox was to have the credit of peace with France, Lord 
Grenville of the abolition of the flave trade, Lord Howick of the Ca- 
tholic bill, Mr. Windham of the new regulations of the army, and 
Lord Henry Petty of that fyftem of finance that was to lighten the 
prefent burthens, and lay the load heavy on the fhoulders of pofte- 
gity, and Lord Extkine was to change the courts of law in Scotland, 
Thus were the labours of the cabinet divided ; but the misfortune 
was, that each minifler was uncontrouled, and the general opinion 
of the cabinet yielded, or rather there was a complete acquiefcence 
on the part of the whole to the individual member. As this was 
mutual, it was all very fair and equal, as amongft themfelves ; but 
what effect it might have had on the affairs of the « country we had 
hardly time to know, when the Catholic bill, as it is called, blew up 
the broad-bottomed adminifiration.”’ 


This reminds us of les cing hommes of the Frencii repub- 
lic, and involves all the fodly and pout of pure demo- 
cracy. On the fubject oi economy, fo much vaunted, let the 
advocates of the jate minifters aniwer thole difintercjted and 
ampartial obfervations. 


“‘ That there was a great-difpofition in the late minifiers to difin- 
guith themfelves by innuvation and change, is beyond a dotibt ; but 
{till there were no great marks of patriotifm or public virtue, ‘fuch 
as they proiefied. No ininifiry ever, in fo fhort a time, gave fuch 
fums in augmentations of peniions, in gratuities, or in new appoint- 
ments. In parliamentary harangues, they did {peak of economy; 
but in the eftimates for the year, when the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer counted with great care and mjnutenefs every refource, nota 
Jingle thilling credit was taken for any expected reforms in expendi- 
ture! ! This might not be aitogether a proof of inlincerity ; but it is 
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a clear pve’, that the work of economy was not /erioufly begun, 
whatever might be intended. 

** That an economy of feveral millions fterling a year might be 
made, is no way doubtful, were the intention Jerious ; yet, fora defi- 
ciency of lefs than three millions, Lord Heary Petty propoled to 
mortgage taxes to theaamount of eighteen thoufand a year for the fums 
in future to be borrowed, A little ferious attention to economy in 
an expenditure of fifty millions would very ealily have covered this 
deficiency, and then the national debt of England would have in- 
creafed no more. Had this been done, they might have claimed 
talents, with the addition of good intentions.” 


An apparent faving, indeed, of a few thoufands was at- 
tempted ; but how? by reducin: » the military and naval 
forces of the country! The tran| ports were difmiffed ; fri- 
gates, fo neceflary to commun nica! e inte ligence, were lai id up 
in ordinary, and their men transferred to fhips of the line ; and 
the volunteers (according to the W hitclockean dife ipline we 
fuppole), left they fhould unluckily fhoot each other, or ac- 
quire a facility of firing in cafe of actual fervice, tery not to 
have any powder but’ what they bought themfelves! On the 
charaer of his Majeity, and the demands of the Papifis, let 
the fentiments of an intelligent citizen of America, an ¢mpar- 
tial obferver of European politics, a republican, and a friend 
to civil and religious liberty, be heard with attention. 


‘ The reign of his prefent Majefty has been remarkable for the 
tolerating principles, extended towards different re ligions ; > but ftill it 
muft not be forgotten, that the prefent family reigns on the exprefs 
condition of preferring the Proteftant religion. The oath taken by 
the fovereign, in affuming the reins of government, implies an obli- 
gation to keep down Popery ; and though it is more according with 
thre tuirit of the times in which it was firtt adminitlered, and to the 
circumftances by which it was occafioned, than to thofe of the pre- 
fent day, fill it is an oath; and furely thofe who claim liberty of con- 
fcience for themfelves, will never fay that any man is to be compelled 
to violate a facred engagement* 

“T have had occafion to remark that moft of the fovereicns of 
Europe were better men than the majority of thofe by whom they 
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‘* * Tt may be proper to explain, that the C: itholics, as well as Dif- 
fenters, of every denomination, have full liberty of conicience, and 
are never interrupted in the duties of their religi: in. ‘This is ali that 
liberality and right require. ‘They are, however, debarred trom cer- 
tain offices and military rank ; but this is not at ali a quetion of 
RIGUT, but of POLICY ; it is therefore a queftion not to be difcuil- 
ed on general principles, which the friends of the Catholics, as they 
term themfelves, always ftrive to do,” 
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were furrounded, and to none does this apply more completely than 
to the King of England. Noman in any fituation of life bas ever at- 
tended with a more fcrupulous pun duality to his duty than the pre- 
fent King; few menial fervants would fubmit to the rigorous exa@- 
nels with which every duty is performed by him. He is a man of 
fieadly condu& and adherence to principle, and free from the vices and 
follies of the age, poffeffing moft unalterable firmnefs when a refolu- 
tion has once been taken. 

“* The King, it would appear, had refolved not any farther to en- 
large the privileges of the Roman Catholics, and thofe who knew 
him were well perfuaded, that, even if his determination was wrong, 
flill it was too deeply rooted to be altered. Mr. Pitt certainly, when 
he came laft into adminiftration, a@ed as if he knew this; and it is 
believed that Mr. Fox would have done the fame, and his fucceffors 
would have been prudent if they had never attempted to do other- 
wile, 


The hifiory of this tranfaction, fo honourable to the moral 
reGitude of his Majetiy, and fo fatal to the modern phari- 
fees of civil liberty, is detailed in brief but perfpicuous terms, 
and all the abfiract metaphyfical reafoning of Lord Gren- 

ville, about the nature and fatal confequences of a pledge, 
is overturned by the common-{enfe obferv: ition, —that if one 
man deceives another in any one point, it is very natural for 
the perfon deceived to require, before any confidence can be 
repofed in him, at leaft fome affurance from the deceiver that 
he will not do the like again. Mr. Medford next confiders 
the abfurd afflumption of * all the talents,” and very judici- 
oufly obferves, that it is much better to have men of great 
talents to execute, than to projeé in the cabinet. 


“‘ When the refult of the exertion of an inferior,” fays the author, 
“is ufeful, it may be adopted, and when doubtful, fet alide ; where- 
as, aminifer who has plans forces their adoption, or fplits the ca- 
binet. Jtis in this cafe theta leflon may be taken from buonaparte 
—yes, and from other fuccefstul rulers, recorded in hiftory: Buona- 
parte monopolizes ail the talents he can procure, becaufe he rewards 
them liberally; he hears their advice, receives their plans, but he 
follows his own opinion in their adoption, 

‘“‘ The ins and the outs in England are nearly upon a level as to 
liberality, to men of genius and talent, as well as to wifdom in adopt- 
ing new “fy ftems, fitted to the circumtiances of the times; fo that, 
with more wealth than any country ever did poffefs, the dangers that 
threaten England from a perfeverance i in the old plan of favouritifin 
and parliamentary influence are great in the extreme. 

‘“‘ | have lived fifteen years in England, and ftudied fomething both 
of Englith hifiory and Englith character ; and both fhow me that, 
when difficulties come to be ferious, it is a great and an energetic 
nation, It isto that energy and that genius that I look for the fatety 
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of England, at acrifis which appears to me to be at no very great 
diftance.’ 

The fubfequent obfervations, although incidental in fome 
meafure, are far from being uninterefting. The modern 
French military tagucs, and military promotion, have carried 
the art of deffroying men to as gre: at perfection in France as 
the art of manufact: ing them weceffaries has attained in Eng- 
Jand. The author is Tight in thinking that our fyftem of 
military tactics fhould be ch: inged: no troth can be more e vi- 
dent to any man who allows bimtelf to refeét on it fora 
moment. When one mode has failed, it is furely time to ry 
another. For this, however, it is not neceflary to imitate the 
French; on the contrary, many other, and even ftiil more 
effectual modes might be adopted. It is lamentable, indeed, 
to fee a number of indufirious artizans exhaufting their 
fireneth, and wait; ns their precious time, ie arming to pe rform 
afew monkey tricks with a mufket, whilf the. more uleful 
and effential operations of charging, hr ng, and marching, 
are very in: \dequaicly Seg “sie Such manoeuvres are, no 
doubt, pretty ata review in Hyde Park, but they are not of 
the Jeaft ufe in actual fervice. It would) be much better to 
teach men to march fifty or fixty miles in a day, and to 
charge and fire three times in the period they now perform 
thele exercifes only twice, than to wifapply their time in 
learning to ground their arms, and thus acquiring fen- 
timents of fubmifjion, which fhould never find a piace in 
the mind of a toldier! It is a well-known tact, that the 
moft diminutive, bandy-legged French foidiers can march 
from ten to fifteen miles fariher in a day than the moft 
able-bodied Englifh; and that by their rapid and long 
marches they either ‘achieve great victories, or eflect {piendid 
reireats, 

Although Mr. Medford is a commercial man, we do not 
think him fo weil informed in the principles of commerce as 
in the practice of politics. As an apology for him, however, 
it may be oblerved, that itis difhealt tor an American to 
fpeak of trade i ie thinking of his own country, and that 
on this fubject he cannot fo fairly claim the merit of rigid im- 
partiality. He is perhaps correct in faying, that there is 
every profpect of the Engiith trade with America © becoming 
immenie,” as the population of the United States may in- 
creafe while agriculture is their chief findy; but fhould the 
Americans, in their frenzy, quarrel with England and attempt 
to efiablith manufactories of their own, them infalubrious cli- 
mate would foon extinguith their population if occupied at 
fuch labour. ‘The Englith manufactures, indeed, are itill in- 
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creafing ; and the author does not overrate the ufe of machi- 
nery when he fiates, that “ the force of tieam alone is equal 
to the labour of three millions of men,” at. an expence not 
more than one-twentieth in this country, or one-thirtieth in 
America, of manual Jabour. 

Of our India trade Mr. Medford acknowledges, that 
“neutral nations find the prefent fituation of the Englifh 
company very beneficia/ to the my aU d though ub 1e word mo- 
nopoly has been applied, i it will be found that the real mono- 
poly will begin when ihe prefent nom prod gpu is done away !” 
This is a grievance eafier difeovered than remedied, Some 
remarks again occur on the eacg tase and infinecrity of 
the profefiions of certain popular politician 1s, efpecially on 
their meanne/s in their electioneering addreiles. Such con- 
duct has no doubt a direct teudency to corrupt the public, 
and inculcate falfehood and fycophi iney. Some anecdotes 
are allo related re ip ecting the Ww ays and means of prox uring 
paffports from C alais to Dover, which | prove that the French 
have their {pies in this country, and th: it petticoat govern- 
ment in France, even under ihe iron domi inion of Buona- 
parte, is not yet extinguifhed. Upon the whole, it will be 
evident, from the extracts we have made, that this pamphlet 
contains matter well worthy the attention of all clafles of 
Englifimen at the prefent juncture. 
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LANDSCAPES IN Verse; Tears oF Genius; CotrraGe Pic- 
TURES; Sympatny;° and other Poems. A new edition. By 
Mr Pratt. 1807. Half a guinea in boards. 

IT is with pleafure we obferve a revifed, enlarged, and fplendid 
edition of thefe juitly celebrated Poems ; which, from the well-earned 
Jaurels they have already procured their ingenious and benevolent 
author, will doubtle!s be cordially greeted by every heart of genuine 
huimanity, and every lover of true poetic harmony. 

The elegant Hittie volume now offered to the public is embellilhed 
with feveral well < le ligned and beautifully executed engravings, illnf- 
trative of the mott pathet lic and firiking images to be found in the 
Poems of ““Symparuy,” and **CotTaGE Pictures,” from the 
inimitable drawings of Loutherbourg and Barker. Had _ not thefe 
poems long fince been a fubject of the highel t critical commendation,we 
would extra various famples of their excellence; but as they are 
already fafely enshrined in the Temple of Fame, we fhail briefly ob- 
ferve, that the fearching eye of moral equity, which laments the de- 
cline of primitive principles, will here find the various beauties of na- 
thos and nuinbers gracefully blended with fterling jeatiments and pure 
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morality, while the interefting and nicely drawn pictures of rural life 
find a ready way to the heart. The mind turns with pity and difgult 
from the diflipations and follies of the world, and here enjoys an ine 
tellectual banquet with the children of nature and virtue, 

In all the productions with which Mr. Pratt has favoured the pub- 
lic, we immediately difcover fome genius and talent accompanied with 
thofe patriotic principles, and Chriftian fentiments, which exalt the 
poet and dignify the man. 

It is perhaps necefiary to obferve that the extenfion of that part of 
the poem on ** Sympathy,” mentioned in the conclufion of the au- 
thor’s “* GENERAL INTRODUCTION,” and which treats on the 
connection of War with the focial paflions, will be found perfect] y 
confiftent and uniform with the general fivle of the poem; and as it 
is entirely new matter, as well as eat, to the political fitua- 
tion of Europe at the prefent awful moment, we fhall gratify our 
readers by itsinfertion. How devoutly isitto be wifhed that the fen- 
timents were reduced to practice ! and hew folemn are the truths they 
carry to the foul! 


“O! could the mufe, ere yet the clofe her lay, 
Give to this generous paflion all its fway ; 
Could fhe but fix plain reafon on her throne, 
Bleft Eden would re-bloom, and be our-own; 
Could the to wild and vain ambition prove 
That life’s beft prize, beft wealth, is /ocial love ; 
That freedom, unreftrain’d, no joy can know, 
And boundlefs liberty is boundlefs woe ; 

That endlefs conqueft leads to endlefs ftrife, 
To thame, remorfe, and all that tortures life ; 
That all the hero’s, all the tyrant’s power 
Ne’er gave the biifs of one domeftic hour ; 
That cities fack’d, and palaces on fire, 
Where blended guilt and innocence expire, 
Vives, parents, children, fwetl the victor’s rage, 
Blaze as they may in hift’ry’s rubric page, 
Lefs pure delight in life’s calm hour can yield 
Than one poor captive, fav’d by flood or ficld ; 
That thrice ten thoufand victims of the war, 
Chain’d to the conqueror’s triumphal car, 
Howe’er they fpread the terrorsof his name, 
Have lefs of genuine glery, generous fame, 
Than the fair deed of him, who feeks to fave 
One of thofe wounded viétims from the grave ! 


** Ah! could the mufe thefe facred maxims bind 
Like talifmanic {pells upon the mind, 
Soon would the fill each breaft with focial fire, 
And Universal Sympathy infpire ; 
Soon would the confcious heart to friendfhip warm, 
And only pure benevolence would charm ; 
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True joy, true glory, like a lambent flame 
A chatter temple would ereét to fame. 


* New modell’d thus on virtue’s focial plan, 
Henceforward man would be the friend of man; 
Her gentle laws and a:nicable fway 
Would fuffer each to rule and to obey 5 
Fraud, difcord, rapine, lult of power, would ceafe, 
And nation leagu’d with nation fmile in peace !” 


The Chiriney Sweeper’s Boy. A Poem. 8vo. Pp. 24. 2s. Monte 
gomery, Shetheld ; and Longman and Co, London. 1807. 


THIS is a imple but pathetic tale, which fpeaks forcibly to the 
heart. A fond couple have an only boy, who is fwien by a gypfey, 
when three years old, and fold toa chimney fweeper, who fends him 
to fweep a chimney in the boufe of bis parents, by whom he is re- 
cognifed, and of courfe recovered. The lines are fufficiently har- 
monious, and the moral and the fentiments are unexceptiunably 
good. 

Some obfervations are prefixed on the fiate of chimney-fweepers’ 
boys in general, on the fociety inftituted in London for the benevo- 
lent purpofe of improving their condition, and of ultimately fuper- 
feding the ufe of them, by the fubftitution of machines for cleaning 
chimnies ; and on a fociety eftablithed for the fame purpole at Shet- 
field, to whofe funds the: prefits arifing from the fale of this poem are 
to be appropriated. On every account, therefore, we with it that 
fuccels which it fo richly delerves. 

It is but juftice to exprefs our perfect approbation of the conduct 
of the Sheffield fociety, in printing and circulating an abftract of 
the act of the 28th of Geo. III, c.48, for the better regulation of 
chimney-{weepers and their apprentices; the falutary provilions of 
which cannot be too generally known, nor too rigidly enforced. 


Poems. By E. Somebody. 12mo. Pp. 116. Colbert, Dublin. 
1806, 


THE author, in his preface, or in her preface, for we know not to 
which fex the writer belongs (though we fu/pect to the fair or better 
fex), appears modeftly to renounce all claims to fuperior merit ; but 
adds—* I confole myfelf by feeling that it [the volume] cannot be 
juftly accufed of that vulgar familiarity and aflected contempt of or- 
nament, which charaéterize fo many of the modern produétions, 
where the very meaning of poetry is perverted, under a falfe notion 
of fimplicity, and where not only all rules of metre are trampled 
down, but, inftead of delicacy of fentiment and language, we are dif- 
gufted by the meannefs of the thought, and thocked by the phrafe- 
ology in which it is conveyed.” This is a very jult defcriptien of 
many of our modern produdtions i the line of poetry; and the au- 
thor’ has taken Special care to avoid the defects which he cenfures: 
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nor has he fallen into the oppofite extreme of inflation, diftortion, 
and bombaft. The “ Poems” difplay many marks of a fertile ima- 
gination, and of a feeling heart. Several of them are highly inte- 
refting, and have great merit. 

We fhall tranfcribe one or two of the fhorter pieces as fair fpeci- 
mens of the whole. 


“ALL ALONE. 


** When others think me all alone, 

And pleafure’s mandate glad obey, 
To breathe the ball-room’s ‘ torrid zone,’ 

Till tapers fade in bluthing day ; 

“J, in my folitary jhades, 
Far happier regions gaily trace ; 

v« Mazes more bright, where fancy /eads, 

And fcenes that lovelier beauties grace. 


“« | plant a fairy garden bright, 
I place each faded pleafure there, 
And foon each wither’d loft delight 
Revives in this enchanted air, 


‘ I carelefs reft at fancy’s feet, 
And cull the flowers around her throne ; 
Lofe all my foul in concords fweet : 
Then think you, am [ all alone? 


*“* Thear fome well-remember’d ftrain, 
Delightlefs now, in reafon’s hour, 
But dearly priz’d in memory’s chain, 
A golden link of magic power. 
** Some ancient tale of artlefs woe, 
In touching tuneful numbers told ; 


Strains that have caus’d the tears to flow 
From eyes long clos’d in flumbers cold, 


“ Each form to recolleétion dear, 
Each form that now I live to love, 
Some that have even prefs’d the bier, 
I place in this aercal grove. 


** T ftring my harp at fancy’s {mile, 
Soon every earth!y care is flown : 
And while the hours I thus beguile, 
Tell, tell me, am I all alone ?” 


** SONG. 
“ 4ir— Viva Tutta,’ 


‘* By the brook that’s foftly flowing, 
When the evening breeze is blowing, 
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When the fun has prefs’d his pillow 
Deep beneath the difiant billow, 

‘Then “us fweet alone to ftray ; 
Thoughts of thee my mind entrancing, 
Abience every charm enhancing, 

Then I rove till break of day.” 


Our readers will perceive that the bard’s fimplicity does not deges 
nerate into childithnefs og vulgarity, A fombre gloom is caft over 
the whole volume, which, as well as the choice of his fubjeéts, be- 
fpeaks him the child of melancholy, 

The typographical errors are numerous, and but few of them are 
corrected in the Errata, at the end of the book; and the Irifh pro- 
nunciation has betrayed the poet into many faulty rhymes, which are 
difgufting to an Englith ear. Some of thele we have marked. For 
inftance—/hades, leads ; regulators, repeaters ; complaining, meaning ; 
there, dear ; hafle, ceas'd; leaves, raves ; veil, kneel ; hears, tears, &C. 
The word traverfe is fo ufed that the laft fyllable muft be made long 
in order to preferve the harmony of the verfe; in imitation of Mr. 
Kemble, we fuppofe, who, for the fame wife reafon, pronounces the 
word conjure, conjure, in Macbeth: ftrange, that a man fo wellin- 
formed, and poffeiling fo many requifites for a great actor, thould fo 
facrifice common fenfe at the fhrine of pedantry. 

Thefe, however, are trivial defects, eafily remedied ; and if Some- 
body be refolved te follow the train of the mufes, and will fubmit his 
genius to the correction of his judgment, he may produce fomething 
that will entitle bim to no mean place on the Mount of Parnaifus. 
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The Claims of the Fablifhment. A Sermon preached Augu/ft 30, 1807, 
at Croydon, in Surrey. By Jobn Ireland, D.D. Prebendary of 
Weftminfter, and Vicar of Croydon, 8vo. Pp. 20, Hatchard. 
1807. 


DR. Ireland here examines with briefnefs and perfpicuity the 
origin and validity of the ecclefiaftical fupremacy claimed and exer- 
cifed by lay princes in general, and by the fovereign of thefe realms 
in particular. He firft ftates and then confutes the objections to this 
fupremacy, urged by the followers of Calvin, on the one hand, and 
by the members of the Church of Rome, on the other. Locke, who 
has been enlifted on the fide of boundlefs toleration, is made to op- 
pofe himfelf; that is, the exceptions to his general rules or principles 
(if principles they may be called) are proved to eftablifh the very 
point which they are brought to overthrow. The infinitely more re- 
fpeCtable authority of the venerable Hooker is fuccefsfully adduced 
in fupport of the fupremacy. Moft truly does this worthy divine 
obferye ; 
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* It is an error againft our conftitution, as well as againft the ge- 
neral principle of government, to fuppole that the fovercign of this 
country was guilly of an ufurpation by afluming that ecclefiaftical 
power which had been exercifed among us by the fee of Rome. Yet 
we frequently hear of the ‘ original rights’ of Catholics, and the 
injuttice which they fuffer through the. privations inflicted on them 
by our Proteftant law. But it is intonteftable, that the Papal power 
here was itfelf an ufurpation on the previous rights of the throne. 
In the earlier times of our Church, the fovereigns enjoyed that full 
authority which was vefed in them by God and the law. They ereé- 
ed bilhoprics, granted inveftitures, aflembied fynods, and made laws 
in facred as well as civil affairs. It was the Conqueft which led to 
the great Papal encroachments among us; yet thefe did not take 
place but with confiderable difficulty ; and we find that fo early as 
the reign of Edward I, that more fettled refiftance to them began, 
which ended in the Reformation.” 

Thefe are followed by many other excellent and appofite remarks. 
Dr. Ireland then does juftice to the Catholics in expreffing his belief 
that they act confcientioufly in maintaining the ancient denial of the 
prerogative of their fovereign; and he juftly infers from fuch con- 
duct their utter unfitnefs for thot fituations, | ‘which muft influence 
the mixed concerns of our church and ftate.” He next afks— 

“Is this denial of our rights continued at the prefent day? It is 
proved from the oaths which the government has been conttrained to 
accept, inftead of the nroper ¢ acknowledgment of the fupremacy. If 
this does not convince us, let us have recourfe to the free and undif- 
guifed manner in which the prerogative of the Sovereign and the au- 
thority of our government are ‘ftill attacked! In his elucidation of 
the late briefs of Pius VII, Mr. Milner expreisly calls the fuprema- 
cy, which God and the laws have vefted in the Crown, an wiurpation, 
He claims fur the Vicar of Chrift the right to make § whatever alter- 
ations (namely, as to the number ot churches or diocefes) the exis 
gency of circumftances may require.” And {von alter, urging the eld 
objection, already deferibed, againtt the lay affumption of ecclefiafti- 
cal dominion, he declares, that ‘ the erection of the new bifhoprics 
by Henry VIII was null and facrilegious in the eye of the canon law, 
being created in virtue of his ufurpe d fpuritu il fupremacy I 

* The fame doétrine is maintained in a general declaration of Mr, 
Butler, ‘ The Irith Catholics certainly acknowledge the fpiritual fu- 
premacy of the Pope, but, toa man, deny his right to tei inporal 
power. Now, the whole claim of the governments of the earth’ (of 
which, we fuppofe, the Papal government is not one), ‘ begins and 
ends with temporal power: that no Catholic denies them; and more 
than that no government can claim.’”’ 

This is pretty pofitive language of Mr. Butler’s, who, it fhould be 
remembered, was employed by the Catholic commitiee at Dublin, 
and paid very hand{omely for the fervices which he rendered their 
caufee But Mr. Butler’s ep/e dixit is not to be received as decilive, 
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particularly, when, as on the prefent point, it is directly oppofed te 
hiftorical fas, Befides, Mr. Butler ought to know, that the fpiri- 
tual fupremacy of the Pope extends to many objects of temporal 
power. Ifhe dare read Dr. Duigenan’s publications, he will there fee 
that fact eftablifhed beyond the reach of confutation, Nor is it true 
that the Irifi Romanilts toa man deny his right of temporal power, 
They may indeed deny it in words, but they admit it in their deeds. 

As to Mr. Milner, that gentleman is now a Doétor of Divinity, 
though at what univerfity he took his degrees we really do not know; 
butwe do khow, that for the Bi/hopric which he now holds, he is indebt- 
ed to Buonaparte’s worthy friend and ally, the Pore; and that he 
muft have taken an oath to preferve, defend, augment, and promote 
againft every man, the royalties of St. Peter ; the rights, honours, 

rivileges, and authority, not only of the holy Roman Church, but 
alfo of his Lord, the Pope, and his fucceffors. ‘In thort, he is one of 
thofe, who, as the learned Dr. Hales juftly obferves, ‘* are tied and 
bound by the moft folemn oaths and obligations, to bear true allegi- 
ance to the Pope of Rome, not only as the fpiritual head of their 
Church, but alfo as their temporal lord or fovereign*. 

In conclufion, Dr. Ireland thews that the primitiv e Chriftians never 
thought of claiming a participation of pelitical privileges or power 
with the heathen Romans, whofe principles of religion they could 
not adopt: yet were they excellent fubjeGs of idolatrous Rome; 
they fupported the government loyally, confcientioufly, and firmly ; 
they ferved in its armies, and fought its battles. Yet were they not 
even tolerated in their religious worfhip, but expofed to frequent and 
fevere perfecution. Let the Irith Catholics look upon this example, 
and follow it. 


The Uncertainty of the Morrow. The Subftance of a Sermon, preached 
at Fulham Church, in the Afternoon of Sunday, the 13th September, 
1807, on Occafion of the late awful Fire in the Premises of John Ord, 
Eq. ty which his principal Gardener was burnt to Death. By the 
Rev, John Owen, M.A. Curate of Clin. Middletex. 2d edition. 
8vo. Pp.Si. 1s. UHatchard. 


THE Chriftian minifter fhould ever be on the watch to feize every 
opportunity which is fupplied by the viciflitudes of human life, for 
enforcing on a carelefs, inattentive, and finful world the immutable 
truths of the Gofpel. One of thefe occafons Mr, Owen has eagerly 
feized, and prot itably en nploy ed, ta the prefent eloquent difcourle, in 
which the uncertainty of buman life, and the imperious neceffity of 
confiant preparat: for a better, are impreiied on his audience, with 
great force, aud, we fhould hope, with correfponding effeét. At all 
events, it is impoti ble for any ferious Chrifiian to read it without 4 
conviction of its truth, and without a firong feeling of the danger 


aan 





* See the Sixth Letter of Dr. Hales to Dr. Troy, in our Appendia 
to vol. xxvil. 
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which it indicates, and of the efficacy of the means prefcribed for 
averting it, 


The Rich, Minifters of Divine Providence. A Sermon, preached in the 
Cathedral Church of Lincoln, before the Governors of, and Subfcrib- 
ers and Benefagtors to, the County Hofpital, on Sunday, Sept. 13th, 
and in the Parifh Church of Bofion, Sept. 27th, 1807. By the 
Rev. Samuel Partridge, M.A. Vicar of Bofton. 8vo. Pp. 22, 
Is 6d. Brooke, Lincoln; Scatcherd and Letterman, London, 
1807. 

IF the rich could once be brought to confider themfelves as the 
minifters or agents of Divine Providence, to regard their wealth asa 
delegated treafure, for the ufeand abufe of which they are feverally 
refponfible to their Heavenly Mafter, and, confequently, to look 
upon the diftribution of alms, for the relief of their fick and needy 
fellow creatures, as a duty, much evil would be prevented, and 
much good performed. This duty is here impreffed upon their 
minds with becoming energy, but not with blind zeal. The worthy 
preacher diftributes his admonitions with difcriminating judgment, 
and properly appreciates the nature of the duty which he firongly 
enforces. It is an able and appropriate difcourle. 


Pfalms and Hymns, feleéted from varivus Authors, with occafonal Al- 
terations, for the Ujeof a ParochialChurch, To which are prefixed 
Confiderations on P/almody, as a Part of the Service of our Efa- 
blifhed Church. By a Country Clergyman. 12mo. Pp. 152. 
Rivingtons, and Hatchard. 1807. 

THE RefleGions on Pfalmody, which precede the fecected pfalms, 
and which occupy nearly a hundred pages of this elegant little vo- 
lume, difplay much good fenfe, a very clofe attention to the fub- 
ject, and avery pious and devout mind. They are well defervin 
the attention of all our parochial minifiers, They are clofed with 
fome very judicious obfervations on the pig performance of other 
parts of the church fervice, on reading the prayers, on the compo- 
fition of fermons, and on the improvement of our parifh churches, 
This improvement is indifpenfably neceflary, but it ought to be done 
by a general and not a partial tax. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer thould caufe an inquiry to be inflituted into the actual flate of 
the parith churches, in order to afcertain, firft, what improvements 
are neceflary ; and, fecondly, what proportion the accommodations 
which they afford bear to the extent of the refpective parithes, 
This being done, it would then be known whether any, and how 
many , free churches, on the footing of that excellent inititution at 
Bath, or chapels of eafe, were wanting, and what fum would be re- 
quifite for their erection and endowment, A loanto the full amount 
fhould be made, and ways and means provided for the payment of 
the intereft and capital, in the fame manner as is obferved in refped 
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of other public loans, Surely, when fo much money is reifed for tha 
purpofes of war, it would not be improper to raife fome for the fer- 


vice of religion ! 
Thefe reflections are followed by twenty-four pfalms, and twenty 


hymns, judicioufly feleéted from ditierent authors and compofers, and 
well adapted to the ufe of any congregation. 
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The Lie Dire!!! A Refutation of the Charges in the Proclamation 
of Prefident Jefferfon. By Jafper Wilfon, jun, Efg. Svo. Pp. 32. 
is6d. Jordanand Maxwell. 1807. 

A BRIEF fketch of Citizen Jefferfon’s former ations and princi- 
ples ; his recal of Thomas Paine; his Notes on Virginia ; his record. 
“ wifh, when Vice-Prefident, that ‘* Ireland” (then in rebellion) 

might foon burft her fetters, and take her rank among the free re- 
oblics of the earth!” &c. &c. &c. precedes the examination of his 
fcandalous proclamation, which is proved to contain the moft grofs 
fallacies, and the moft notorious falfehoods. The author has | per- 

formed his tafk with ability, and fhewn himfelf to be a€tuated by a 

truly patriotic fpirit. 


Softly, brave Yankees!!! or the Weft Indies rendered independent of 
America ; and Africa civilized, By the Author ofa ‘True Picture 
of America. 8vo. Pp. 44. 2s. Jordan and Maxwell. 1807. 


THOUGH we do not concur with this writer in his opinion of the 
flave trade, we muft do him the jultice to fay, that his fentiments on 
that fubject are more free from prejudice, and delivered with lefs 
acrimony, than thofe of moft of the writers on the fame fide of the 
gueftion, He appears to be poffeffed of an intelligent mind, and of 
a humane and benevolent difpofition. ‘The way in which he pro- 
pofes to render this country independent of America, is by encou- 
raging the cultivation of corn and cotton, and the feeding of cattle 
for the purpofe of falting, at the Cape of Good Hope. In our re- 
view of Barrow’s Travels in Africa, to which our author alfo refers 
for a confirmation of his own opinions, we preffed upon the attention 
of our government the extreme importance of that valuable colony ; 
and as we cannot, for a moment, fuppofe that there exifts the moft 
diftant intention of ever again giving it up at a peace, we hope that 
the fuggefiions of thefe writers will meet with proper attention, As 
to the other articles which we now derive from America, and which 
the Cape cannot fupply, they may eafily be obtained from our own 
American colonies in Nova-Scotia. 

The author afferts, and with great thew of reafon, that notwithftand- 
ing a rupture with the United States, the Americans would foon cons 
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trive to elude the feeble mandates of their impotent government, and 
to carry on a trade with Great Britain. He adduces the following 
faéts in fupport of this opinion. 

“Tt is only neceflary to ftate three diftin@ feries of fads to thofe 
who think that the laws are made in America to be enforced, and 
they muft fpeedily confefs the error of their opinion, Firft, the 
fmuggling flaves into the fouthern ftates, while the ports were fhut by 
law. Their being to be, and their being, fold to the planter, was as 
notorious as it is now the ports are open. Secondly, the equipment 
and failing of Miranda’s fhip. Her general deftination was not kept 
the leaft fecret.. Thirdly, their commerce with St. Domingo, in 
which they have perfified in defiance of law. Their fmaller veffels 
have been protected by the larger, which have been manned, armed, 
and equipped 1 in fuch a way as to bea match for any common French 
frigate.” 

In fhort, the American confederacy feems to us to be bound to- 
gether by a rope of fand, which the firft breath of revolt will diffolve 
into its original unfubfiantial atoms. 


The Maritime Rights of Great Britain. 8vo. Pp. 19. 6d, Budd. 
1807. 

THIS traé is written with equal fpirit and ability; it makes a 

forcible appeal to the good fenfe of Englifhmen, on a fubject of the 


Jirft importance at all times, but now of vital importance, the affer- 


tion of our maritime rights ; without which, we concur with this in- 
telligent writer, Great Britain will fearcely extricate herfelf from the 
difficulties and dangers with which the is furrounded. Every fenti- 
nent of our author we cordi: ally adopt, and we with that his princi- 
ples adtuated the mind, and that his {pirit warmed the heart, of every 
Britith fubje&t. We might then defpife the threats of the Corfican 


ufurper, and fet the whole workd at defiance, 


Two Letters on the Subject of he Catholics, to my Brother cee 
who lives in the Country. By ae Pivmley. 8vo. Pp. 32. 1s 6d. 
Budd. 1807. 

Three more Letters on the Subje® of the Catholics, to my Brother Abra- 

ham, who lives in the Country. By Peter Plymley, Efq. 8vo. 


Pp. 55. 1807. 


MR, Peter Plymley is a facetious letter writer; but his humour is 
mofi miferably ill-timed, and ftill worfe applied to a fubjeét of a moft 
ferious nature, which he either underftands but imperfectly, or mif- 
reprefents moft wilfully. It would be no difficult matter to point out 
fome falfehoods, and numerous miftatements and perverfious; but 
fortunately thele are too obvieus to efcape any reader of ormlinary 
information. Befides, as we are writing by candle light, we may by 
allowed to ufe the French adage ; and, arguing in Mr, P.’sown way, 
oblerve, le jeu ne cvaut pas la Chandelle. We will, however, fubmit 
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one queftion to his confideration. According to him, though Lewis 
XIV, by the revocation of the Ediét of Nantes, pronounced a fer- 
tence of exile upon thoufands of really unofiending fubjects, yet Pro- 
teflant generals, aud Protefant minijiers, were afterwards employed by 
the French kings; whence he fagacioufly infers, that there would be 
ho danger to the ftaie, here, if our monarch were to admit the Ro- 
manifis to an equal participation of political power with the Proteft- 
ants, Without noticing the wretchednefs of his logic, which a baby in 
reafoning might deteét, we would fimply afk him, whether he thinks 
the Romanifts oi Great Britain and lreland would be benefited by 
éxchanging their prefent fituatton for that of the pam Proteftants 
fubfequent to the revocation of the Ediét of Nantes ? In other 
words, whether they would prefer an admiifion to ph ices of political 
truft and power® to the religions toleration which they at prefent 
enjoy ; that is, whether they would confent to gratify the worldly 
ambition of haifa tcore of their leaders, by the facrifice of all the 
civil and fpiritual advantages which thev actually poffelsy and which, 
Jet Mr. Peter Plymley fay what he wiil, are fuch as were never yet 
enjoyed by perfons diffenting from the eftablifhed religion, at apy pe- 
riod or in any country in the world ? But we mutt not purfue this 
fubject, which would jead us far beyond our profcribed limits. 
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MEDICINE. 





An Anfwer to Mr. Birch, containing a Defence of Vaccination. By 
John Ring, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, &c. Pp. 
93. 8vo. 2s 6d. Murray. 1800, 


THIS is, perhaps, the moft facetious and moft amufing anfwer that 
has appeared to the leaden effulions of Mr. Birch. It has been faid, 
that wit begets wit; but Mr. Ring requires no fuch whetftone. On 
the contrary, he hes managed the boorith hebetude of bis fubje@ like 
a maficr; and as the late Lee Lewis would fometimes bring both wit 
and humour out ofa wig-block, in his lecture on heads, fo Mr. Ring, 





* Tt would have been as well, full as honeft, and more fatisfactory 
to his readers, if Mr. P. P. had informed them, 4ow many Proteftants 
commanded the armies or gitided the councils of France, from the 
latter end of Lewis the X1Vth’s reign to the final defiruction of the 
monarchy. The Romanifis, for whom he affeéts to plead, would 
not, in that cafe, have thanked him for his argument ; for we doubt 
much, whether in the courfe of a century he could have produced 
half a dozen inftances. ‘The laft inflance, too, would have fuited his 
purpofe admirably : it was that of Mr. Neckar, the Calvinift, whofe 
imbecility and vanity deftroyed the government he was fworn to pro- 
,e¢t, produced the revolution, and configned his King to the fcaffold! !! 
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in the fame fpirit, but in a better manner, has given a very favourable 
fpecimen of the powers of ridicule in the caufe of truth, in what might 
very properly be termed a “ lecture on the head of a furgeon.” Hap- 
pily for Mr. B., however, he is faid to poffels, inan eminent degree, 
that firft grand requifite of a good furgeon, want of feeling. In this 
cafe, if he really has not felt the poignancy and jultnefs of many or 
moft of the remarks in this Anfwer, he will moft affuredly attain the 
fummit of his profeffion; and we were jult calculating how many 
years, months, days, and hours, it would be till Mr. Birch would be 
Sir ——, knight !—when we unluckily remembered Mr, Ring’s 
motto—Exr quovis ligno non fit Mercurtus ! We believe moft readers 
will think this Anfwer very fuperior, at leaft in delicate and appohite 
remark, to the fame author’s anfwer to Dr. Mofeley, noticed in our 


laft. 





A Letter to Mr. Birch, in Anfwer to his late Pamphlet againft V accina- 
tion. By a Member of the Royal College of Surgeonsin London. 
Pp.38. 8vo. Is6d. Murray, 1806. 


A VERY judicious and argumentative epifile, not altogether un- 
worthy of the preceding author, Almolt all Mr. Birch’s alledged 
facts are fhewn to have no foundation in truth. His language, too, 
not only violates grammar but common fenfe, But it is of little con- 
fequence to prove, that fuch a man js ignorant of the common prin- 
ciples of the Englifh language, if he be ftill more deficient in the ef- 
fential principles of the man, “ Not long fince,” fays this writer, 
addrefling Mr. B. “‘ you introduced at a fociety of medical men, of 
which you are a member, a child afflited with one of thefe new 
difeafes ; after an accurate examination, they declared it to be no- 
thing but a common cafe of fcrofula. You attempted to convince 
them of their error, by pointing out the blue appearance of the fwell- 
ings; and when they declared it to be the common appearance of the 
diforder, you indignantly led your protegée out of the room. Yet 
the gentlemen who gave this opinion were ‘ regular and experienced 
phylficians and furgeons ! ?” This may fuflice—Crimme ab uno difce 
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Flowers of Literature, for 1806 ; or, Characteriftie Sketches of Hu- 
man Nature, and Modern Maauers. To which are added, a Ge- 
neral View of Literature during that Perted ; Portraits and Biv- 
graphical Notices of eminent Literary and Political Charaers ; 
with Notes, Hiftorical, Critical, and Explanatory. By Francis 
William Blagdon, Efg. Author of the Imperial Folio Hiftory of 
India (publifhed under the Patronage of his Majefty), of the Quarte 
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Life of Lord Vifceunt Nelfon, &c. &c. To be continued annually. 
Vol, V. Small 8vo.. Pp.612. 6s, boards. Crofby. 1807. 


HAD it not been for the general merit of this mifcellany, we 
fhould have been led to conclude, from the delay in the appearance 
of the prefent volume, that the work had been clofed. Its increafed 
bulk, however, compared with that of the foriaer volumes, together 
with the additional number of extraéis and notices which it contains, 
will be found amply tocompenfate tor the late period of its publica- 
tion. An improvement is alfo vifible, in the claffification and ar- 
rangement ot books, in the introductory retrofpect of literature ; and, 
towards the clofe, are feveral original pieces, of confiderable merit, 
the offerings of correfpondents., 

Prefixed to this volume are, the portraits and biographical me- 
moirs of Dr. Porteus, Bifhop of London; the late Mr. Fox; the late 
Birs, Charlotte Smith ; Montgomery, the Sheffield poet; and Cherry, 
the actor. 

For the information of fuch readers as may not have completed 
their fets of Jhe Flowers of Literature, it may be ferviceable to flate, 
that, at the late deiiructive fire in Crown-court, Ileet-ttreet, nearly 
the whole flock in hand, of the prefent as weil as of the former vo- 
lumes, was confumed in the bookfeller’s warehoufe ; confequently, 
the work is extremely fearce, and difficult to be procured. Whether 
it be likely to be reprinted we have not heard. 


The Beneficial Effects of the Chrifian Temper on Domeftic Happinefs. 
Second edition. ilatchard. 1807. 


WE with to notice this little tra@ with peculiar approbation, as be- 
ing a compendious manual of the leading precepts of Chriftianity, 
which relate to domefiic life, with fuitable remarks and exhortations, 
written in correét and elegant language, In this fecond edition the 
author is acknowledged, and difcoveis herfelf to be of the female fex, 
Jina modeit preface the avows, that the firlt plan of her work was 
fuggefied by a perufal of the Bifhop of London’s admirable treatile, 
entitled, * The Beneficial Fifeéts of Chriftianity on the Temporal 
Concerns of Mankind.’ She laments that the pious and learned 
Prelate had not carried its precepis and beneficial tendency into 
domettic life, and fhewn how it might be made the fource of our pris 
vate comforts and enjoyments. Under this idea, the author fays, 
fhe has been * induced to throw together a few thoughts, which may 
be confidered rather as a collection of materials for the work, than 
the work itfelf.” 

Mrs.’ King (thus the auther figns her name) has afforded, in one 
inftance, a practical exemplification of the precepts fhe inculcates, 
viz. by dedicating her work to her hufband. 

The treatife is divided into ten chapters, which treat feparately of 

ne effeéts of the Chrittian temper in the relations of parent and 
child, brother and fifter, hufband and wife, &c.; of a Chriflian’s cons 
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duct under oppreffion, and his view of death, Asa fpecimen of the 
work, we thali extract part of the 9th chapter, entitled, ** On Chrittian 
Conduct under Injury and Opprefiion.” Page 75 

‘* We are fent into this world to perform a great and important bufi- 
nefs; we have to work out our falvation, by fubduing our paflions 
and evil tempers, by periedlirg our patience, and eftablifhing pious 
and chriftian habits of mind; this is that * holinefs without which 
no man fhall fee the Lord ;’ and this only can be attained by exer- 
cife in thofe trials and difappointments, which purify our motives, 
and raife our hopes of reward to that ‘ better and more enduring 
fubftance referved in heaven.’ There is a dangerous error, into 
which thoughtiefs people f fall; which is, thinking that the neglea of 
duty in another jultifies a fimilar neglect in them ; and that the harfh 
expretiion at leaft excufes the virulent retort. So far from it, that 
this is one of the temptations we are commanded to refift ; and from 
the refittance of temptation our virtue {prings; for if we are never 
tempted, tried, or provoked, where would be the merit of acting 
right ? If we are kind only to thofe who are kind to us, what thank 
have we*? and if we receive no injuries, how are we to exercife the 
great chriftian virtue of forgivenefs? The argument for neglecting 
our duty, becaufe others negleé&t theirs, may be put in a ridiculous as 
well as finful point of view. It has been fufficiently proved, that the 
indulgence of the malevolent paflions equally deftroys the happinefs 
of individuals, as well as the peace of fociety; if, therefore, my 
enemy facrifices his peace and comfort to envy, malevolence, and irri- 
tability of temper; can that form any excufe for my defiroying all 
my enjoyments, by admitting the fame feelings into my mind ? Surely 
not! On the contrary, happy are thofe who, from chrifiian princi- 
ples and felf-command, can ftem the tide of human paflions in them- 
felves and others; exemplary is fuch virtue, and great its reward 
here and hereafter. 

** On this we may firmly rely, that the Almighty wifely difpofes 
events in this life, not with a view to our temporal gratification, 
but to our eternal interefis, He fees what difcipline our peculiar 
tempers require, and he fends it in the molt ufeful furm ; whetber it 
be in the perverfe temper of a companion, the ungrateful returns of a 
friend, or the calumny of a malevolent world. Ile knows that the 
wounds of ai enemy are more healthful to the foul than the moft 
flattering carefles of a friend; and it is through fuch tribulation we 
muft enter into the kingdom of heaven ; through ‘ evil report and 
good report;’ through “perfecutions and ungrateful returns ; thefe 
are to fanctify our hearts and purify our motives ; this is that ¢ ftrait 
gate and narrow way that leadeth into life ;’ and which few find, be- 
caufe fo few can fubmit to the terms of admiffion—the patience, 
forbearance, and humility, which the Chriftian covenant demands,” 





* *® Luke vi, 36,” 
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The treatife concludes with a quotation from the Bifhop of Lon- 
don’s beautiful Poem on Death. We think this little work well cal- 
culated to promote the influence of Chriftianity “* in the filent courfe 
of dumeftic life,” and therefore earneltly recommend it to the peru- 
fai of our readers, 


The Origin and Defcription of Bogner, or Hothamton ; and an Account 
of Some adjacent Villages (with a View of the former Place). By 
J. B. Davis, M.D. 12mo. Pp. 124. 5s. Tipper. 1807. 


FORTUNATE is the place which has Dr. Davis for its hiftorian. 
His interefting Hiftory of Nice was reviewed in one of our former 
volumes ; and we can fpeak with equal commendation of this de- 
fcription of a place, which has of late acquired confiderable diftine- 
tion in the voluminous annals of thofe fummer retirements, called 
watering places. Every thing that is curious or interefting in Bog- 
ner and its vicinity will here be found, defcribed in a lively and plea- 
fant manner, by a man of intelligence and learning. 


An Effay on the Study of Statiftics ; containing a Syllabus for Lec- 
tures, and intended to ajjii the Enquiri es of ineaperienced Travellers. 
By D. Boileau. 12mo, Pp. 68. 2s Od. Colburn, Conduit- 
fireet. 1807. 


MR. BOILEAU has compofed an ingenious Effay on a fubjec& 
which Englifhmen, who are great travellers, cannot deem unintereft- 
ing. His directions, as to the objects of purfuit and ftudy, in travel- 
lers, are perfectly judicious, and very far from unnecefiary, His 
ftyle and language are fufliciently clear and correct, and more free 
from foreign idiom than could reafonably be expected. 


A Narrative of the Lofs of the Ship Fanny, on her Paffage from Bom- 
bay to China, with an Account of the Extraordinary Pre/ervation of 
a Part of the Crew, after remaining feveral Days upon Rocks in the 
Centre of the Chinefe Ocean. In a Letter from Thomas Page, Second 
Officer. Second Edition, 8vo, Pp, 36. 


THIS is the moft extraordinary Narrative which we have feen fince 
that of Captain Bligh, of the Bounty. It is drawn up ina plain and 
perfpicuous manner, and cannot fail to intereft all who delight to 
contemplate the mercy of Providence, as difplayed in the preferva- 
tion of men from the moft imminent danger. We will not difappoint 
the curiofity of our readers by any partial detail of the fags, but refer 
them to the Narrative itfelf, which will amply repay them for the 
trouble of reading it. Prefixed to it is a well engraved plate of the 
rocks on which the Fanny firuck, and of the rafts on which the un- 
fortunate fufferers made their efcape. 
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THE MONTHLY REVIEW FOR JUNE, 1807; & “THOUGHTS 
ON 'THE CATHOLIC QUESTION,” 


WE have often had occafion to deteét the errors, and to expofe 
the malignant princip les, of the Monthly Reviewers, and on no oc- 
cafion more than in their ill-founded abufe and illiberal invectives on 
this very excellent pamphlet, the author of which has, with great 
ability, defended our glorious conftitution againft the infidious pro 
jects of Jacobin innovators, who, under the matk of liberality, have 
been forming fchemes for its fubverfion. ‘Though every ftate in Eu- 
rope that had wifdom and firmnefs enough to renounce the errors of 
Popery, and to emancipate itielf from the tyranny of the holy fee, 
found it neceflary, for self-prefervation, to fubject its votaries to cere 
tain privations, and to exclude them from political power, this Jaco- 
bin critic is an advocate for their full enjoyment of the latter; and 
becaufe the author of this able tract proves the danger of fuch con- 
ceflions by irrefragable arguments, tempered with moderation, he 
accufes him of making ‘ a formidable attack on thoje liberal notions, 
which have been fu long cherifhed, and rendered operative in the moft en~ 
lightened jiates of Europe.” How grofsly does he libel the Brinth na- 
tion, in comparing them, in a religious, moral, or political light, 
with the Continental ftates, very few of whom have enjoyed, for 
{ome centuries paft, any thare of civil liberty ; and now, atter hav- 
ing been plundered and defolated by the Corfican tyrant, they are re- 
duced to the moft abje@ flavery, under his iron fceptre of de fpotifm, 
This writer fays, that the obje¢t of the bill in favour of the Catholics 
was, to “ add ftrength to the empire, by diminithing its eo 
parts, and to revive ‘the circulation in a paralyzed [palfied] limb ; 
reftore it to its accufiomed funétiuns, and to enable it to a& in con- 
cert with the other members.” It is evident that he here aliudes to 
Ireland ; and the grofs fallacy of his reafoning fhews how ignorant 
he is of the hiftory of that country. The Irith, Papifis were exempt 
from any penal refiriétions till after the revolution*® ; and yet for one 
hundred and fixty years previous to that event, they were conftantly 
forming treafonable combinations againft the Proteflant ftate, and 
committing infurreétions and maffacres ; and they never failed, dur- 
ing a war, to folicit the afiiftance of the enemy of the empire to fe- 
parate their native country from England, ‘Their deep-rooted and 
envenomed hatred to the Proteftant ftate, which arofe from their re- 
ligious principles, laid government under a neceflity of impofing pe- 

nal reftri@ions on them, which had the falutary ‘efle& of making 
them, in fome degree, peaceable and obedient to the laws. But 





* Severe penal laws were enacted againft the Englifh Papifts im 
Elizabeth’s reign, 
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what a woeful fcene has Ireland prefented ever fince the government 
has endeavoured to conciliate the Irith Papifis, by repealing the pe- 
nal laws! In fhort, their principles and practices have been exally 
fimilar to what they were for one hundred and fixty years previous to 
their enactment. [rom the beginning of the French revolution, and 
even under the adminiftration of Robefpierre, they have invited the 
enemies of human happine/s to their native land*, to aét in con- 
cert with them, againft the Proteftant government, who had endea- 
voured to conciliate them by the moft liberal conceffions. What 
pretenfions then can this Jacobin writer have to ratiocination, when 
he afferts that it would ftrenythen the empire to give political power 
to Papifts, who mer never failed to employ it for the defirucion of 
the Protefiant fiate 
He fuys, that “ this tract is afcribed by public rumour to a noble 
erfon, who laicly filled a high legal fituation in the fifter ifland ;” 
and after abufing its fiyle with “the utmott { feverity, he accufes lis au- 
thor with great ‘liberality for eee the repeal of the teft laws, 
It thould be recollected, that the firft breach in the penal laws againtt 
the Englith Roman Catholics was hades on the motion of this noble 
perfon in parliament, which evinced his liberality in a very high de- 
gree, as it occafioned a great and univerfal alarm when it was brought 
forward. But there is a very great difference between removing pri- 
vations, and conceding political power to perfons, who, if they are 
fiedfaft to their religion, mufi be inimical to every ftate that does not 
acknowledge the Pope’s fupremacy, and the doctrines of his church. 
Had that noble ae been inclined to with for a repeal of the teft 
laws, before he vifited the fifter ifland, the knowledge which he ac- 
quired during his refidence there of the woeful and deleterious effects 
of Popith fanaticifm, would have deterred him from making fo fatal 
a conceilion. This writer, with an ignorance, or perverfion, of hiftorical 
fact, utterly inexcufable, untruly afferts,-that King William III was 
unfriendly to all the exclufion laws. James II, when he aimed at over- 
turning the conftitution, under the pretext of granting general liber- 
ty of confcience, propofed to the Prince of Orange the repeal of all 
penal laws, fuppofing that he would accede to it, as it would be fa- 
vourable to Prefbyterians, whofe religion predominated in Holland. 
He confented to the removal of penal reftraints, but he poftively re- 
Sufed to. give his affent to the abrogation of the tet laws, as he confidered 
them asa fecurity abjolutely neceffary for the prefervation of the efa- 
blijhed church. By the fame infidious offer, James endeavoured to at- 
tach the Ditienters to his caufe; but they, perceiving his ultimate 
defign, rejected his boon, and joined the memters of the eltablifhed 
church, for the prefervation of the conflitution. 
He condemns the author of this pamphlet for giving ‘a narrative 
of the efiablifhment of Chriftianity, and of the ufurpations of the 
Romifh hierarchy.” Could he aét more wifely, than to thew the 


— 





* They fent one Lewins thence at that time to Paris as their ame 
baffador, and he is there at prefent in that capacity. 
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Britifh public the misfortunes and calamities which the ambition of 
the Roman pontiffs, aided by the intriguing fpirit of their clergy, 
produced in many European fiates, and particularly in England? 
And he fays, we are not to judge of the Anabaptilts of this day by 
the conduct of John cf Munfter and his difciples; and that our 
Quakers are not anfwerable for all the extravagancies of the founders 
of their fect. It is moft certain, that many Chriftian fects have ma- 
terially improved their doctrines and their difcipline; but the tenets 
and the practices of the Romifh Church, from its boafted infallibility, 
cannot admit of any melioration, We have given in this and former 
numbers the opinions of fome of the molt eminent divines and lay ad- 
vocates of Popery on this point; and the fiate of Ireland for the laf 
twenty-five years proves it beyond contradiction, He fays, that 
‘“‘fome of the higheft dignitaries ef the Parliament of Paris, and 
fome of its brighteft ornaments, condemned fuch illiberal and con- 
tracted views as are difplayed in this pamphlet*.”  * The Chancellor 
L’Hopita! in his day difcerned the mifchief and inefficacy of pains 
and penalties on account of religiont.” ‘* The prefent author, it is 
poflible, has never read, nor perhaps heard, of the Prefident de Thou’s 
immortal dedication of his hiftory to Henry IV ; and he perhaps is 
ignorant, or would hold in little refpeét, the endeavours of the fage 
and virtuous Malherbes, to reflore to the Proteftants. their civil 
rights.” Very different were the fentiments of the auguft chiefs of 
the Parliament of Paris from thofe of the writer before us.” 

It is moft certain that thefe illuftrious men, endued with wifdom 
and humanity, endeavoured to reftrain the cruel and perfecuting f{pi- 
rit of the Romifh Church, which had often been exerted againft the 
Proteftants in a manner highly difgraceful to the French government, 
though they knew that the Proteftants, from the principles of their 
religion, were more likely to make faithful fubjects, than the votaries 
of the Holy See, whofe leading tenets prefcribe doctrines fubvertive 
of a Protefiant fiate. Every inference that can be drawn on this 
point from the hiftory of France, militates againft the pofitions of 
this Jacobin writer. That woeful fcene of religious butchery, the 
mafiacre of St. Bartholomew, was deliberately planned by the court 
of Spain and Catherine of Medicis, the Queen-Mother of France ; 
and it was approved of by the Pope. Five hundred noblemen and 
gentlemen, and ten thoufand Proteftants of an inferior clafs, were 





* They were fanguine advocates for putting Proteftants and Pa- 
pifts on the fame footing, becaufe they knew that the former did not 
profefs any tenets dangerous to fociety ; but this is not the cafe with 
the latter, whofe creed is replete with unfocial, intolerant, and fan- 
guinary doétrines, of whofe baneful effects thefe great men had been 
eye-witnefles. 

+ This Jacobin writer would infinuate that the Roman Catholics 
of the Britifh empire are in a flate of perfecution, though they enjoy 


more civil liberty than the moft favoured fubjects of any government 
in Europe. 
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maffacred in one night*, That elegant and candid hiftorian Thua- 
nus, or Thomas de Thou, gives a circumftantial account of it in the 
fifty-fecond book of his celebrated Hittory ; and he tells us, that 
when intelligence of it was received at Rome, ‘ the Pope exprefied 
great joy ina public confiltory, and decreed that he and the Cardinals 
fhould return thanks to the Almighty for fo fignal an advantage ob- 
tained for the Holy See, and that a jubilee fhould be publifhed all 
over Chriftendomt.” It is well known, that the adherents of the 
French court publifhed at Paris, in juttification of their condu@ in 
promoting this barbarous maflacre, the allocution of the Pope, in 
which it was highly commended. Henry III of France, becaufe, 
infiead of perfecuting, he gave peace and protection to his Protett- 
ant fubjects, was in the year 1585 excommunicated, as a favourer of 
heretics, by Sixtus V, who abfolved his fubjeés from their oaths of 
allegiance, and granted nine years indulgence to fuch of them as 
would rife in arms againtt him, ‘This produced a civil war againft 
him; and Jacques Clement, a friar, thinking himfelf religioufly 
bound to murder him, confulted the prior of his convent on his pl- 
ous defign. He faid in anfwer, that he may do fo, provided he was 
atiuated by a love of God, and a defire of promoting the intercft of his 
religion ; and that it would be h: ohly meritorious in the eyes of the 
Almighty. He added, that he would be enrolled among the blefled, 
fhould he fall in the attempt{. He then waited on the King, under 
the pretext of making fome important communications to him, and 
while his Majefty was reading fome papers which the friar had pre- 
fented to him, he drew from his veliment a dagger, and gave him a 
mortal wound]|.. Many illufirious men in France, fhocked at thefe 
barbarous atrocities, which caft an indelible fain on their country, 
refolved to reftrain them, by obtaining proteGion for the Protefiants, 
under a legal fanction, The edié of Nantes was therefore obtained 
for that purpofe, in the year 1598, and under the reign of that ami- 
able monarch Henry 1V, It was founded on a memoir prepared by 





* Davila, lib. 5. Itis probable that the matiacre in Dublin, 
on the night of the 23d of July, 1803, would have been as deftruc- 
tive, but through fome accideutal circumftances it was begun at nine 
inftead of twelve o'clock. ‘The delign of the leaders was not to begin 
it till all the Proteftants were buried in fleep. 

+ Thuanus, lib. 63, fec. 4. 

t Si quidem non odio, fed amore dei inflammatus, pro religione 
et patriz falute id fufcipiat, non folum id in offenfa conf{cientia favore 
pofle, fed multum apud deum meriturum, et fi in actu ipfo moriatur, 
procul dubio, inter beatorum chorosanimam ejus evolaturam.—-Thua- 
nus, lib. 96, p . 703. 

{| The | shay in a confiftory at Rome, applauded, in a long pre; 
meditated {peech, the virtue and firmnels of the friar, and declared 
that bis fervent zeal towards God furpaffed that of Judith and Elea- 


ger, and that this aflafliuation was brought about by the ordinance of 


Divine Providence.—Thuanus, lib. 96, fec. 9. 
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Thuanus, Prefident of the Parliament of Paris, and Colignan, Chan- 
celior of Navarre. But behold the contequences of it: that virtu- 
ous monarch, though he had become a convert to Popery, to avert 
the vengeance of the Pope and the French clergy, was affaffinated, 
for having under this edict given protection to heretics. The edict of 
Nantes was confirmed in 1622, and yet Cardinal Richelieu perfecuted 
the French Proteftants with unrelenting fury, and made their extir- 
pation one of the chief objects of his adminiftration; and Lewis 
X[Vth, at the inftance of his bigotted clergy, and the fuperftitious 
Maintenon, revoked this edi€t, and banifhed the Proteftants from 
France ; though at that time they were the moft ufeful and loyal of 
his fubjeéts , though he had confirmed it on his accefion, and fome time 
afte: eanainaeed that he would maintain all the Protclants wn their 
rights and privileges, being highly fenfible of their fervices*. For this 
infamous conduct, which would have left an indelible fain ona pri- 
vate individual, vs received the incenfe of flattery from the moft emi- 
nent ecclefiattics of his kingdom, and from Maimbourg and Varillas, 
two French hiftorians, The barbarous cruelties practifed on the 
French Proteftants in 1744 and 1745, when numbers of them were 
put to death, and otlfers were obliged te fly and abandon their pro- 
perty, is de(cribed in various hiftories, and very circumftantially ina 
work entitled, ** Popery always the fame,” a duodecimo volume, 
printed by Bb. Dodd, near Stationers’-Hall, in 1746. We thould 
with to learn from this Jacobin writer, where ** tho/e liberal notions, 
which have been fo long cherijhed and rendered operative in all the en- 
lightened flates of Europe,” are to be found. Did they prevail in 
France, when the intolerant and perfecuting fpirit of Popery, which 
we have defcribed, exifted there, or when Pop ery was crufhed by 
that monfter JacoBiNISM? Or are they to Me found there at pree 
fent, or even in any of the Continental fiates, in which the baneful 
influence of the Corfican tyrant has de(troyed the liberty of the prefs, 
and extinguifhed the operations of the human mi ind? This writer 
mentions the liberty of the Gallican Church; but we defy him to ad- 
duce any proofs of its exiftence, 

We fhall ftate fome unquettionable inftances of the contrary. Two 
fucceflive monarchs were afiaflinated in confequence of Papal ex- 
communicationst. The Romifh clergy did not deny that the con- 
fpiracies which preceded and occafioned the parricides of that time 
had been revealed to them in confeflion; but they endeavoured to 
excufe themfelves from the guilt of mifprifion of treafon, by faving, 
that they could not on any account divulge what was difclofed to 





* Queen Mary and James II did fo on their accetlion; which 
proves that little reliance can be placed on the oath or promife of a 
Popith prince, relating to Proteftants, or, as the Papifts term them, 
heretics. 

+ Maimbourg, a Jefuit, and a French hiftorian, was degraded by 
the general of hisorder, for having written in fupport of the liberty 
ef the Gallican Church, fo much boafted of, 
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them in confeffion. Juhn Chaftel, who attempted to sffaffinate 
Henry IV, for which he fuffered capitally, advanced at the place of 
execution, in juftification of his atrocious conduct, the following 
maxim of the Holy See, “ that it is lawful to kill kings, even the 
reigning king, who was not within the church, becaufe, as he faid, he 
was not approved of by the Pope*?’ This do@rine was publicly in- 
culcated by Popifh priefts, trom the pulpit, previous to the affaflina- 
tion of Henry III] and Henry IV. While the French were lameft- 
ing the death of the latter, the advocate-general, Servan, of illuf- 
trious memory, required that the Jefuits fhould be obliged to fign 
the four following articles: I, That a council is fuperior to a Pope. 
I]. That the Pope cannot deprive the King of any rights by excom- 
munication. III. That the ecclefiaftics are, like any other people, 
fubje& to the king, IV. That a prieft who by conteffion is apprized 
of a confpiracy againft the king, or the ftate, fhould reveal it toa 
magiftrate. 

The parliament paffed an arret, laying the fame injun@ion on the 
Jefuits; but the court of Rome was, at that time, /o powerful, and that 
of France fo weak, that the arret was difregarded. Lewis XIII, on his 
acceflion, acknowledged the edict of Nantes, as perpetual, irrevocable, 
and not fianding in need of confirmation ; and yet, he afterwards, at the 
inftance of his clergy, perfecuted the Proteftants with unrelenting fury. 
Lewis XIV was guilty of the fame perfidy and cruelty. The only 
attempt made to yindicate the liberty of the Gallican church was in 
1682, when Lewis XIV, having a quarrel with Innocent XI, infifted, 
and had a decree pafied, “ that God has not given to Peter, or his 
fucceffors, any power, either direct or indirect, over the temporals 
of Princes, and that they cannot abfolve fubjects irom their oaths 
of fidelity.” No more than about 35 bifhops, und a few of the in- 
ferior clergy, joined with the court; for which they were laid under 
an interdict by the Pope, and fulpended from ali their fun@ions, to 
which they tacitly fubmitted. But his Holinefs finally triumphed 
over the King, who was obliged to fubmit, and to make the amende 
honorable ; and this quarrel ended in a full eftablifhment of the de- 

pofing and difpenfing powers, under the pontificaic of Tanocent XII. 
This writer falfely imputes the fuperftitious attachment of the Irifh 
tiefts to the court of Rome, to the intolerance of former Britith and 
Trith governmentst, and to their being educated in the moft bigotted 
foreign countries, in Flanders, and in Spainj. In a former part of 





* God protect our gracious Sovereign from the eflects of fuch vile 
doctrines! It fhould be recolleCed that the principles of the Romith 
Church are always the fame, and that the Pope is at this time a paflive 
inftrument in the hands of Buonaparte. 

+ This is a notorivus faliehood, for they were treated with fin- 
gular mildnefs, 

t In this paffage he boafts of the liberty of the Gallican church, 
‘as contratted to others; but we have proved that it was, during the 
moft enlightened periods, fubje& to the tyranny of the Roman fee, 
through the French clergy. 
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this volume we have given the canonical oath which every Papith 
prieft muft take at his ordination, wherefoever educaies j and by 
which he fwears to yield implicit fubmiffion and obedience to the 
Holy See, to maintain and extend its authority and jurifdiclion, and 
to inculcate the general councils of the Rx ymilh church. 

Can we be furprifed, then, that the rebellions of 1798 aid 1803 
were more termiic and detiructive in Maynooth and its viciniiy, than 
in moft other parts of the county of Kildare, or that a great number 
of the ftudents in the Popith college there were expelled, for hav- 
ing been atively concerned in the former? We are decidedly of 
opinion, that the moral and political principles of the ‘Inth priefts 
will not in the fmalieft degree be meliorated* by being educated at 
Maynooth. 

He denies that the Catholics are obliged to confult the Roman 
fee, on the fubject of their engagements to the flate; he, who en- 
deayours to make a diftinion between the Pope’s power in {piritu- 
als and temporals. When fome of the liberal and enli ightened Ca- 
tholics of England afiembled, and figned a proteftation of their alle- 
giance to the ftate in the year 1787, ‘which proteftation was approved 
of and fubfcribed by their vicars apoftolic, they wer afked by the 
Britith minifter, whether they would fubfcribe and fwear to the fame 
in the form of an yath; and they affented to his propofal without 
hefitation, But their vicars apoftolic laid them under an inhibition 
againft doing fo; and as that enlightened body of Catholics perfifted 
in their leadakle defign, and remonttrated againft fo unreafonable 
and equivocating a procedure, the vicars apoftolic infifted on diffolv- 
ing the aflembly, and declared that the affair muft be finally deter 
mined by a fuperior authority, viz. the Holy See. ‘The vicars apof- 

tolic faid on that oceafion, that the opinion of the loweft priefi in the 
sec is to be preferred to thaf of the mo learned among the laity n 
Jpirituals, The abfolving fubjeds from their oaths of allegiance and 
the depofing heretical princes have been always confi lieved as mat- 
ters of {piritual con cern by the Holy See; and therefore the opinion 
of many Irifh prietts, who rofe in rebellion i in 1798, for the purpofe 
of depoling our beloved Sovereign, was to be preferred to that of the 
chancellor, the judges, and even of the parliament. The protefting 
Catholics declared, that ** there cannot be a more pernicious doctrine, 
than ghat of Papal infallibility ; for if the Pope atfumes to pro- 
nounce a temporal concern to be of a fpiritual nature, is not the Ca- 
tholic bound to fubmit his judgment to that of the Pope?” As the 
Oath of fideli ty w hich Popith bithops take to the Holy See is, as we 
have often obferved, very exceptionable, Doétor Troy, in his Pafto- 
rai Letter of 1793, tells us, that the Roman Catholic archbithops of 
Jreland app lied to the Pope for his permiffion to alter it; and he 
fays, ‘“* that alter due deliberation at Rome, the congregation of car- 
dinals appointed to fuperintend the ecclefiafiical affairs of thefe kingdums, 





— 


* Itis aftontihing that any fcholar will ule the word amelioration, 
which is a new fangled word in France. We derive mmelivration di- 
rectly from the Latin, 
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returned the following anfwer :” He then flates their anfwer, with the 
alteration which they condefcended to make'in it. Thus it evidently 
appears, that the degree of allegiance which the King’s Popith fub- 
jects fhould bear to him, is to be determined by the will of the Pope, 
‘Phis writer feverely cenfures the author of the pamphlet, for ftat- 
ing, that our Roman Catholic fellow-fubjecis cannot expect, as a 
matter of right, to be put on the fame footing with Proteftants, while 
they profefs principles materially different trom thofe on which the 
conftitution of our government has been framed, by which it worked 
out the freedom we enjoy, and more e!peciaily aflerted that freedom 
by the revolution of 1088. He then adds, Can this paragraph have 
proceeded from a lawyer? Who laid the foundation of our free go- 
vernment; who cénftruéted its main pillars; were they not our Ca- 
tholic ancefiors? To whom arewe indebted for our magna charta, 
our boufe of commons, the controul of the purfe, the trial by jury, 
and the laws which create the fecurity of perfun and property ? ‘This 
declamation in favour of Popery, which has ever been the handmaid 
of flavery, is eafily anfwered. It is moft certain, that the Saxons 
enjoyed civil liberty in a high degree, and were, from the introduc- 
tion of Chiiftiatiity among ihem, independent of the Roman pontiff. 
The fcriptures were tranflated by the Venerable Bede, and after- 
wards by the immortal Alfred; and it was ordered by the Saxon 
homilies, that they thould be trad by all ranks. We admit, that the 
Saxons were converted to Chriftianity by Augufiin, a miffionary fent 
to England for that purpofe, by Pope Gregory I, at the clofe of the 
fxth century ; but the fuperftitious do¢trines of Popery, engendered 
by the ambition and avarice of the Holy Sce, were not invented till 
fome centuries after. William the Conqueror firft introduced them 
into Engiand, being well calculated to promote that fyftem of defpot- 
ifm which he ineant to eftablifh; by which, as Carte very jufily ob- 
ferves, the independence and purity of the Saxon church were violat- 
ed®*, But that monarch, and many of his fucceffors, would not allow 
any of the Popes to interfere in the concerns of their kingdumt. ‘They 
would not allow their fubjects to acknowledge any Pope that had not 
been previouily recognized as fuch by them. Nor would they per- 
mit their prelates to attend any fynods or councils upon a fummons 
from the Roman Pontiff, without their confentt. They would not 
fluffer any of their bilfhops to excommunicate, or denounce any eccle- 
fiaftical cenlure, without their permiflion previoufly obtained by war- 
rant§. They. would not allow any bulls, decrees, or epifiles to be. 
introduced or read in their kingdom, unlefs they bad been approved 
of by them}, Vbat jud: cious hiftorian, Carte, obferves thus, on 
the fpirited condu@ of William. |‘ This king had too much {pint 
and capacity to fubmit to fuch demands, and was too much safer of 
his Jubjects, to tuffer any inconvenience from his refufal ; but fume of 


~~ 


* Carte’s Hiftory, vol. i, p. 376, 377. t Ibid. p. 419. J ibid. 

§ Ib. We thall refer our readers to vol. xxii, p. 506 of this work, for 
the dreadful effc&ts of excommunication in Ireland. 

| The French government did fo when, under the Concordat, they 
Teitored Popery, with many reftrictions, 
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his fucceffors were forced, on occafion, to comply ; and the difputes which 
they were obliged, in behalf of their regalities, to have with the court of 
Rome, proved a continual fource of infinite diforders and mifchiefs to 
his kingdom.” King John, in imitation of his anceftors, refolved to 
preferve the independence of his kingdom from the monttrous ane 
tion and avarice of the Holy Sce, by relitting the unreafonable de- 
mands of Pope Innocent II; but it was too late; for his people 
were made aliens to him, by the active zeal and erent devices 
of their fpiritual paftors, by which they fafcinated their underftand- 
ings, and ivdsintetved their allegiance to the Roman Pontiff, who exe 
communicated King John, abfolved his fubjeéts from their oaths of al- 
legiance, and deprived him of lis crown. His fubjeéts having re- 
volted againft him, in obedience to the Acsete bull, he was driven to 
the neceflity of refiguing his crown into the hands of his Holinels, and 
to hold his dominions from him, as his vaffal, at a certain annual 
rent. When the barons laid the foundation of our glorious conftitu- 
tion, by obtaining magna charta, which was but a revival of Saxon 
liberties, that odious tyr rant, King John, appeated to te fame Pope 
(with whom he was a great favourite, in confe: quence of his abjeét 
fubmiffion to him); and. he, to fecond the king’s delpotic views, if- 
fued a bull, in which, ‘ from the plenitude of his unlimited power, and 
the authority which God committed to him, to build and defi iroy kingdoms, 
to plant and overthr ow, he vacated the whole charter, and ablfolved 
the king and all his fubjects from any oath which they might have 
taken to obferve it; and he denounced a general fentence of excom- 
munication againfi{ any one who fhould perfevere in maintarning fuch 
trecfonable and iniquitous } pretenfions.” The Papal power, thus gra- 
dually and infenfibly introduced into many European ftates, by “the 
Popiih clergy, who are the Pope’s vaffals, has been equally inftru- 
mental in rivetting tl re Chains of flavery on ‘the fubjects of fovereigns, 
who aimed at defpotifm, and in exciting and promoting rebellion 
againft fuch princes as had fortitude enough to refift the inordi- 
nate ambition and avarice of the Roman Pontiiis. The fuc- 
ceffors of Pope Innocent III were fo elate at the victory obtain- 
ed by him over king John, that they pri a@tifed the moit enormous 
opprefiions and exactions in Enel and ; infomuch, that in the reign 
of Henry II, the Britith people had ferious thoughts of renouncing 
all connection with the fee of Rome. We cannot exceed our pre- 
fcribed limits, in giving in detail the various attempts whieh the 
Roman Pontitls, aided bv the clergy of England, who were their 
yaffals, made on ihe independence of itngeland, ‘duri: iga fpace of five 
hundred years. It 1] oul 1 be a matter of great pride to Britons, that 
their anceftors, during the reigns of the Ten irys and Edwards*, a 
dark period, when human reaton was not m! uch cultivated, fuccefs- 
fully refified that deadly foe to liberty, by which a fyfiem of civil 
polity las been gradually formed, which is, at this time, the envy 
and admiration of the world. We have fully proved, that the I: euch 





* The reader will find a concife account of this in page 208 of our 
27th volume, No. 108. 
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nation, at a very enlightened period, could not emancipate them- 
felves from the fhackles of Popith ty ranny and fuperfiition; in con- 
fequence of which they have remained in a flate of abject flavery. 
Itis obfervable, that, during the ttruggles which our ancettors made 
during fo long a period again {t the tyranny and rapacity of the Pope, 
whenever he, aud his vafials, the Popith clergy, gained a temporary 
afcendency, they endeavoured to eftablith mental ‘lavery, and to per- 
fecute, with unrelenting nays fuch perfons as made any generous ef- 
furts to promote civil « r religions liberty. The Hitt ory of Eng- 
land, from the beginning of Henry the IVth’s reign to the Reforma- 
tion, and the reigns of Mary and James II, unequivocally prove this, 
This Jacobin writer aflerts, that the tenet of exclufive falvation is 
as rigidly beld by all the Methodifts and Calviniftic diffenters as by 
the Catholics ; and yet the former are not fubjeét to civil difqualifica- 
tions. But in the Romifh church it produces a fanguinary rage, and a 
cruel unrelenting {pint of perfecution, which its votaries have never 
failed to practice, whenever they have had the power todo fo; be- 
caule it was prefcribed by the fundamental principles of their religion, 
which were fo fatal to the peace and fecurity of lociety, that they 
were uniformly made fubject to penal rettri¢tions, in every ftate 
which was fo fortunate as to renounce the errors of Popery. The 
reader muft feel an honeft indignation at the following polition ad- 
vanced by this impudent feril bbler, “ In real life it is found, that 
the moft unfavourable religious tenets little affect our principles of 
conduct.” ‘This isin a great meafure anfwered Y our obfervation 
on exclufive falvation, Is it not well know n, that the moral and poe 
litical principles of men are modified by, and are an emanation from, 
their religious tenets? and therefore Papifts have difregarded oaths 
to Protettant fates, and have rebelled acainft them in violation of 
fuch oaths, and have extirpated heretics, becaufe thefe practices were 
refcribed by their religion, We thall conclude, by telling the editors 
of the Monthly Review, that if they continue, as they have hitherto 
done, to cherith the principles and to praife the friends of Jacobin- 
ifm and Popery, which are one and the fame under a Proteftant 
fiate, they will incur tue detefiation of all loyal fubjects. 
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Nints Letrer fo Dr. Troy, Titular Alp. of Dublin, 

By the Revi ™m, [fales, D.D., late I rofeffor of the Oriental Languages 
in the Univerjily of Dublin, end Recor of Killesandra, in Ireland, 
[Continued from p2ze 103.] 

HI. TRANSUBSTANTIATION “ ocerthroweth the nature of 4 
Sacrament.” 

A Sacrament is defined in the Church Catechi/m, “ An outward 
and vifihle fign of ex iuward and fyiritual grace given unto us; ore 
dawned by Chrifi Se Sot as @ means whereby we receive the fame, anda 
pledge to affure us therco}.” 

And more briefly, in the P. pif General Catechism, “ A vifible, 
that is, an outward fign of action, , inftituted t by Chryt, to give grace.” 
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Both the Proteftant and Romith Catechifms therefore agree in the 
effentials of afacrament; 1, An ontward figzn; 2. An inward grace, 
which is the thing fignified; and, 3. Ordination or infiitution by Chrift. 
But by this tenet, the Church of Rome confounds the fen (the 
bread and wine) with the thing fignified (the body and biood of 


~ 


Chritt) ; in contradi¢tion to the fgurative expreffions of Chrift at the 
original inftitation; their “ivera/ interpretation being not only ‘* not 
to be proved by Scripture,”’ but “ repugnait to Scripture,” fairly and 
fkilfully interpreted. 

The Church of Rome however retorts,—that Protefants, in their 
Catechifm, in the Common Prayer Book, are forced to acknowledge 
that * the body and blood of Chrift, are veri'y and mdeed taken and re- 
ceived, by the faithful, in the Lord’s Supper’ Now, how that can 
be verily and indeed taken and received, which is not verily and indeed 
there, is a greater myflery than Tranfubjlantiation : 

“* The literal fenfé is hard to fleth and blood, 

But nonfenfe never can be underltood,” Dryden, Hind & Pan. 

In anfwer to this flippant remark of the Grounds of the Catholic Doc- 
trine, p. 44, firft availing myfelf of the conceflion, that “ the 
literal jenfe is hard to fleth and blood,’—RKom/h not leis than Pro- 
teftant ; for, every where, 

Tarda folet magnis rebus in effe fides. 

* Slow is that faith which monjlers mut digeft.” Ovid, E. H. 16. 


1 thall endeavour to thew that the gennine fenfe of the foregoing paffage 
in our Catechifm is not ** non/enfe ;” but on the cuntrary, “a form of 
Sound words,” to thofe that have “ eyes to fee, ears to hear, and 
hearts to underftand ;” ‘* comparing things fpiritual with fpiritual,” 
* according to the analogy of faith:” for the patiage only implies, 
that the benefits of the body and blood of Chritt, in (or at) the 
Lord’s Supper, are veri/y and indeed taken and received by the faith- 
Jul, and by the faithful only; but that they are not verily and in- 
deed taken and received by the unfaitaful, although they may out- 
wardly participate of the Lord’s Supper. That this is its true and 
unforced fenfe, will appear from the admirabie commentary of the 
XXvill and xxix Articies thereon : 

** The body of Chritt is given, taken, and eaten in the Lord’s Sun- 
per only after an heaven/y and /puritual manner: and the means 
whereby the body of Chrilt is received and eaten in the Supper, is 
faith.” 
~ The wicked, and fuch as be void of a lively faith, although 
they do carnally and vifibly prefs with their teeth (as St. dugu/ine 
faith) the facrament of the body and blood of Chnift; yet im no wife 
are they pirtakers of Chrift ; but rather, to their condemnation, do 
eat and drink the fgn or facrataent of fo great a thing,” 

And molt clear and explicit is the declaration of the laft Rubric, 
at the end of the communion of the fick. 

“ But ifa fick man either by reafon of extremity of ficknefs, or 
for want of warning in due time to the curate, or for want of com- 
pany to receive with him, or by any other juft impediment, do not 
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receive the facrament of Chrift’s body and blood; the curate fhalf 
inftruct him, that if he do tru/y repent him of bis fins, atid fed- 
fojfily believe that Jefus Chrift hath fuflered death upon the crofs for 
him, and thed his blood for his rede: mptn m; earnelily remembering 
the benefits he hath thereby, and giving him thanks therefore; he 
doth cat and drink eg body of our Savio my profitably tu his foul’s 
health, aithough he do not receive the focrament with his mouth.” 

The true meaning of the words © veri/y and iudeed,” ‘as only inti- 
mating a flrong and sa. afleveration, Is bett explained hy our 
Lord, in the paflage whence they ee taken: 6 My lesa is meat 
indeed, and my blood is drink ind John vi, 55, which he after- 
wards expiains in a figurative or reiritacl fenfe: ** The fle/h protiteth 

nothing: the words which I [peak unto you, they are /pirit and they 
are life,” John vi, 63. And furely thefe texts confirm, by the 
higheft -uthority, the foregoing patiages of the Cateci ulm, Articles, 
and Rubric. It full remains, the relore, for the advocates of Romih 
faith, firft to prove their affumption, that the crucified and glorified 
body of Chrift is “ verily and mdeed there,” ry it can he “ verily 
and indeed taken and received,” 11 their literal fenfe: an afumption, 
indeed, which is confiderably worle than ‘* xonfenfe,” becaule it has 
done more to prevent the propagation of genuine Chrifitanity, and to 
promote infidelity, than any o ther tenet whatfoever of the Church 
of Rome. 

And the following curious and admirable explanation of the facra- 
mental do¢trine of the Church of England, fo early as the reign of 
Ethelred 11, which began A.D. 979, is turnifhed by the homilies of 
Eljric, Archbithop of Canterbury, flyled Sermones Catholici; of 
which an oid Englith traflation is preierved in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, and in that of Bennet College, Cambridge. 

‘‘ There is a great difference between the invifible virtue of this 
facrament, and what it appears to us in the qualities of its own na- 
ture.: In its own nature it is Corruptible bread and wine, but, by 
virtue of the divine inftitution, it is truly the bedy and bioud of our 
Lord Jefus Chriit after confecration, not ina f pnegun but /pere: ual 
ninner. ‘The body in which Chrift faffered and the euchaviftical 
body are widely different: the firft was born of the blefied Virgin, 
and confified of ble od, bones, nerves, limbs, animated with a rational 
foul: but the body w hich we call Eucharifiical, is made up of feve- 
ral grains of wheat; it bas neither blood, bone, nerve, limb, or 
foulin it: we are therefore not to form any corporeal idea of it, but 
to underftand it wholly in a /parttual fenfe——In the Eucharili, what- 
ver repairs our nature and forms us to a better hie, proceeds en- 
see from a muy/flic virtue and a (piritual operation, For this reafon 
the Lucharilt is called a Swcrament, becaufe one thing appears to our 
fenfes, and another to our anderflanceg: what in the facrament is 
the objeci of fight, has a corporeal figure ; but what is reprelented 
to our und lerftan: ling, has a fpiritual fone and efficacy. 

‘© Moreover, the body of Chrift which fuffered and rofe from th 
dead, is eternal and impafiible, and no more fubject to decay or 
death: whereas the Eucharift 1s not eternal, but corruptible, fubject 
to the force of time, and divifible into many parts; it is ground by 
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the teeth, and paffes through the common channels of the body ; but, 
notwithitanding, the fpiritual efficacy of it remains in every part, 
A great many perfons receive this holy body, or eucharift. and yet 
the multitude - receivers weakens not the force of the operation ; 
the virtue of the facrament being lodged in every part of what is con- 
fecrated, the leaft having as much eflicacy as the greateft: the reafon 
Is, becaufe the virtue does not operate in proportion to the corporeal 
magnitude, but by means of the divine inftitution, 

* The facrameat is a ¢ype or pledge, but the body of our Lord Je- 
fus Chrift is the truth and reality of the reprefentation, God has 
vouchfafed to give us this pledge or earneft, tiil we come to the truth 
itfelf, and then the pledge will difappear: for, as hath been obferved, 
the holy Eucharift is the body of Jefus Chrift not corporeally but 


Spiritually. he apotile St. Paul, fpeaking of the Ifraelites, has thefe 


words: * I would not that ye fhould be ignorant, how that all our 
fathers were under the cloud, and pafied through the fea; and did 
all eat the fame /piritual meat, and did all d:ink the fame /piritual 
drink; for they drank of the /pirctual rock that followed them, and 
that rock was Chri,’ 1 Cor. x, 1—4. That rock from whence the 
water flowed was not Chri in realitv, but a type and reprefentation 
of Jefus Chrift, wlio made this gracious declaration to all the faith- 
ful: * If any man thirft, let him come to me, and drink, and out of 
his belly thall flow rivers of living water (by this he undertiood the 
Holy Ghof which thofe that believed on him fhould receive),’ John 
vil, 37—38. 

“ The apoftle declares, that ‘ the children of Ifrael who were in 
the wildernels aie the fame /piritual weat and drank the fame /pirt- 
tual drink,’ becaule the manna with which they were fupported 
forty years together, and the water which flowed frera the rock, were 
types of the body and blood of Chrift, which are caily offered in the 
church. 

‘* That manna and that water were the fame which we now ofer, 
not corporealiy but fpiritaally: to underftand (his, ovferve that our 
Lord Jefus Chrilt, before his pafion, converted the bread aud wine into 
the facrament of the Enciaritt, and faid, 6 this is my body ; this ts my 
blood.’ = Although his pajers was not over when he pronounced theie 
words, yet by a myfical operation Le changed the bread into his body, 

and the wine into his bloc “es jult as be had done in the wilderne fs, 
before his incarnation, when he turned the manna into his fleth, and 
the water that flowed from the rock into his ble nod," —And in an 
epiftle to the clergy, E/fric olferves: “ the facrifice of the Eucharift 
is not the body in which our Saviour fufiered for us, nor the blood 
he fhed for our fakes; but it 1s the fame body and the fame blood 
Spiritually ; juft as the manna which fell from heaven, and the water 
which flowed from the rock.”—See Rapin’s Hiftory of England, vol. 
il, p. 143, fecond edit, where this mott adinirable extract is sing 

Aad at a later period, the Albigenfean or Albigeois Contefion of 
Faith, A.D. 1200, furnifhes a fimilar expoiition of the docirine: 


** We believe that the Sacrament of the holy table, or Supper of 


eur Lord Jefus Chritt, isa facred memorial and thank/giving for the 
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benefits conferred on us thicug! Chrifi’s death; to be celebrated in 
the affembly of the godly with faith, charity, and felf-approving con- 
fcience : and that by fo taki ng the bread and cup, we do communi> 
cate with Chrift’s fleth and blood : according as we are tanght in the 
holy Scriptures.”—See the Conteffion at length (which would do 
honour tothe moft enl:chtened period of the churc h) in Sand’s Hif- 
toria Ecclefaflica, p. 426, and in the tenth and Jatt letter of this 
collection. 

But the fonets of the Ai igen/es were the fame as thofe of the firft 
reformers, Wickliffe and Hujs, and their fucceffors, Luther, Calvin, 
&c. And from ihe foregoing luminaus teftimonies, it appears that, 
even in the darkeft ages of the Chriftian Church, a few * Sarthful 
witnefiés’ were full to be found; in an uninterrupted fuecefiion, to 
prote/? againtt the innovations of the Church of Rome, and efpecially 
againtt the monftrous tenet of tranfubfiantiation, even prior to its 
erection into an article of fiith by. the tourth Counci! of Lateran, in 
1215; and who were faithful unto death, and fealed their teftimony 
with their blood. And that fuch was the primitive doctrine of the 
Church of Rome herfelf, appears from the teftimony of Pope Gela- 
fius, elected A.D. 492. 

“The facraments of ‘the body and blood of Chrift are a divine 
thing, for which reafon we become by them partakers of the divine 
mature (2 Pet. 1, 4); and yet, the fubfiance of bread and wine 
does not ceafe to exilt: and the image and resemblance of the body 
and blood of Chrift are celebrated in holy my tieries.” De duobus 
naturis-Chrifli. Vhis fame Pope condemnéd as facrilegious the pro- 
hibition of the cup to the Jaity; a curiailment of the holy facras 
ments, borrowed from the Alanichean heretics, according to Pope 
Leo, as before oblerved. ‘The charge, therefore, of heretical and 
Schifmatical communion, from the foregoing evidences, may julily 
and infallibly be retorted on the Church of Rome. 

All fe&ts cf Chriflians, indeed, throughout the world, acknow- 
ledge an actual prefence of Chrift in the facrament, however divided 
they may be about the manner cf it. The belief of his prefence in 
every joint.or common aét of Chriftian worhhip, refts on the exprefs 
declaration of Chrift himfe!t: ‘ Wherefoever two or three are ga- 
thered together in my name, there am I in the tridjt of them,” Math, 
xviii, 20. “Lo! Tam with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world,” Mat. xxviil, 20, Thrice happy would it have been for the 
peace of the Chriftian world, had the queftion never been mooted, 
how Chrift becathe prefent in the eucharift! But the vain and infa- 
tiable curiofity of human nature has ever been prane to pry into for- 
bidden my fteries (Jobo, xii, 7). Concerning Ch we prefence, 
there have been three opinions afloat in the Church. 1. The Greek 
Churches and the Lutherdn maintain the rea/ unk by way of 
confubflantiation, phyfical union, or co-exitience of Chrift’s body 
along with the confecrated bread; 2. The Church of Rome, by 
way of tranfubfiantiation (as we have feen); and, 3. The primitive 
Church, both inthe Eaft and Weft, and its purer branches, before 
and fince the Reformation, in England, France, and Germany (a 
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we have alfo feen), maintain an a%ual prefence, fizuratively united 
to the confecrated elements, but really fublifting in the faithful com- 
municants them/elves. 

* The real prefence of Chrift’s mot bleffed body and blood is not 
to be fought for in the facrament, but in the worthy receiver of the 
facrament.”  “ The foul of man is the receptacle of Chritt’s: pre- 
fence,” according to the matterly obfervations of the profoundly 
learned fZo0ker on this fubjedt, atid who juitly deprecates fuch un- 
profitable metaphyScal fpeeulations in the following terms : 

All things confidered and compared with that [fmall] fuccefs 
which ¢ru/A hath hitherto had with error in this pont 5 fhall I with 
that men would more give themfelves to meditate with filence, what 
we have by the ficrament, and lefs to dif 


pute of the manner how ?°— 
[a4 \ 


Vhat moveth us to araue of the manner Aozw life fhould come by 
bread? our duty here being but to take wat is offered, and moft 
affuredly to reit perfuaded that can we but eat we are fafe.”—* He 
which fiid of the one ficrament (defigned to initiate or begin), 
‘War and be clean, hath faid, concerning the other (to confum- 
mate or perfect our Ife in Chrift), © Eat and lice.’”—See Hooker's 
immortal Lectejaiiical Polity, book V, § 67; that invincible theld 
of orthodox Churchinen azaintt the afaulis of Puritans and Papifts. 
LV. Trantubfiantiation “ hath given occafien to many Jiperftitions.” 
1. The firtt and principal of the faperfiitioas and idolatrous prac- 
tices, naturally and necetfarily refulting from this tenet, are, °° the 
refervation, carrying about [er procefion}, lifting up, and adoration of 
{ the hofi}, or jacrament of the Lord's Jupper ; not by Chrifi’s ordi- 
nance; as flated in the Article, and thence adopted in the Jef@ Act. 
Thefe abufes, and efpecially the laft and wortt, are not only con- 
trary to the Sccond Commandment, and to our Loxp’s, in anfwer 
to the artful temptation of the father of lies and of idolatry,—** Geé 
thee hence, Satan ; for it is written, Thou halt worfhip the Lord thy 
God, and him only shat thou ferve,? Matt. iv, 10, relerring to Exod, 
xx, 4—5, Deut. vi, 13, and x, 20; but alfo to the uniform prac 
tice of the primitive Church. Although the doétrine of tranfubttan- 
tiation was not as yet even in embryo, when the feventh Council 
was held at Conftantinople, A.D. 750, neverthelefs that atlembly, 
while it oppofed one {pecies of idolatry, namely the worship of unages, 
then fublitting; amply provided againft another, ftill in the womb 
of time, when they faid—** The Lord hath commanded us to offer 
the fubttance of bread, which is not made in Auman form, left idol- 
atry fhould creep in.” —See Deut. iv, 12—16. 
_ The practice of the lifting up, or elevation of the facrament, feems, 
indeed, to have begun earlier, in the uxth century ; but it was then 
intended only as a reprefentation of Chrift being lifted up on the 
crotS, and allo of his refurre¢tion; the ancient liturgies only ex- 
horting the people to “ &f¢ up their hearts,” not to the faciament, 
but “ unto the Lord:” but aiter the do@trine of tranfubttantiation 
was broached, in the ninth century, by Pa/chafns Radbertus, Ab- 
bot of Corbie, its firlt avowed champion, and atterwards eftablithed 
a@s an article of faith by the fourth Council of Lateran, A.D. 12 
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when Amalrie was burnt for denying it, the monftrous tenet gained 
ground, though relifted by the ableft writers of thofe times,—Ratram, 
or Bertram, a monk of the fame abbey; Rabanus Maurus, Arch- 
bifhop of Mentz; Bruno, Berenger, and efpecially Scotus, a learn- 
ed Irithman, and the favourite of Charles the Bald, Emperor and 
King of France. Pope Honorins IV ordered the facrament to be 
worlhipped, A.D. 1281; and Gregory XI, in the year 1362, com- 
manded that at the found of the bell, and elevation of the hoft, the 
people thould fall on their knees, and with jomned hands worthip the 
hoft, that is, the wafer turned into Chrift,—Chrifi himfeif: and the 
practice was finally eflabliihed by the Council of Treat, in its third 
feflion, in the following exprefs terms : 

“If any one fhall fay , that, in the holy facrament of the eucharift, 
Chrift is not to be adored even with the external worthip of La/ria, 
Jet him be @aathema.”—* There is no room, then, for doubt'ng that 
all faithful Chrifians ought, in their devetions, to oer unto this 
moft boly facrament that worfhip of Latria which is due to the true 
God ; tor we do believe that fame God to be pretent therein,” &c.* 

The Greek term dAargee, here latinized latria, denoies the higheft 
kind of religious **fervice” or worthip due oxy ta God himjely; as 
flated by our Lord, in his rebuke to Satan, beiore meationed. 

But what prin cipally contributed to recommend this practice to 
the pe ple, more than any decrees of the Courch or exbortations of 
the ciergy, was the annu ‘al fetiival of Corpus Chriti, in which the 
hoft was carried about in folemn pomp and proceflion ; firft intro- 
duced by Kofert Bithop of Liege, in 1246, throughout bis diocefe, 
in confequence of a pretended revelation tor its inflituton toa woman 
named Juliana; and afterwards made univerlal by Clement V, in a 
eounci! held at Vicnne in France, A.D. 1311. 

But the worthip even of the frue God, under any fimilitude or 
Symbol whatfoever, is rank tdolatry; as we learn trom the whole 
tenor of the Bible, and efpeciaily from the hiftory of the Golden Calf, 

The Golden Calf was defigned by the Ijraclites, as a fymbol or 
reprefentative, to fupply the place of the true God, while the divine 
prefence, the Skechinad, or * glory of the Lord,” was withdrawn 
from them, during the ablence of Mo/es, forty days on the fummit 
of Saat. This is evident trom their acclamations, when it was 
made, by 4arun the high pricit, to gratify their criminal impatience : 
ts This as thy Ged, O Ifrael, which brought thee up out of the land of 
Egypt.” Compare Exod. xxxui, 4, with Neb. ix, 18.“ They made 
a ca'f in Horeb [or Sinai], and worfhipped the molicn image: thus, 
they changed ltieir glory into the janililude of an ox that eateth grajs! 
They forgat God their Javiour, which had done great things in Egy) “Ny 
Pi. cvi, 19—21. * Lhey made a calf in thofe days, and offered jacri- 
Jice unto the idol, and rejoiced in ihe works of their own hands,” Acts 





Si guts aiverit in fancto eucharijiie facramento Chriflum—non efje 
cultu. Latrie etiam externo, adoranaum—anathema ejto., Nuldius 
itague dubitandi locus, quin omnes Chrifti fideles—Latrie cultum, gut 
vero Deo debetur, huic fanétifimo facramento in ceneratwne adhibeant : 
nam illum euidem Deum prefiniem in ev credimus, quem, Sc, 
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vii, 41. Thus, by the concurrent teftimony of the Old and New 
Teftament, the worfhip of the golden calf, though meant omy asa 
fymbol of the trae God (or the fenfible vehicle of his intelligence, 

uccording to the primitive Zeyptian mythology refpeciing the Apis), 
is declared to be idolatry, snda breach ot the Second Commandment ; 
which the guilty confcience of the Church of Lome has therefore 
fiolen out of the Decalogue, in ber general Catecurfms; while, to 
“cover this notorious breach of the Eighth, the has fplit the Tenth into 
two, to make up the number; a bfurdly reckoning a neighbour's wife 
a diftingt object and {pecies of covetou/ne/s irom the reft of his goods 
which farround her: * lhou /hait not covet thy neighbour's houfe, thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbour's wife,” xc. Indeed, fo conicious are 
her ableft advocates of her weaknefs in this point, that this article of 
the advration of the hof, though required to be believed by the 

Council of Treat, wider pain of oe is altogether omitted, 
and pafled over unnoticed, in the Grounds of the Catholic Doctrine, 
before mentioned; an artful controveriivl tract, deligned prineipaily 
forthe ule ot profelyles, who might, perhaps, revolt at the difcio- 
fure of fuch palpable idolatry. 

* Well, therefore, does our Church, in her admirable Homilies 
again idolatry, Part Il, repeat the warning of ** Zertu/dan, a mott 
ancient writer and doctor of the Church, who lived about one bun- 
dred and threefcore years after the death of our Saviour Chrift :” 

St. John,” faith he, “ deeply confidering the matter, faith, ‘My 
little children, keep yourselves from images or idois,(1 John v, 21.) 
He faith not, now, Keep your/elves from idolatry, as it were, from 
the jervice and worihipping of them; but trom the wages or idols 
themfelves, that is, from the very thape and likeneis of them: for 
it were an unworthy thing, that the image of the living God thould 
become the image of a dead idol.” 

And very remarkable and important is the conceflion of a learned 
Jefuit, Cofierus, in his Enchiridion, ch. 8. ‘* /f,” fays he, * this 
doctrine of tranfubftantiation be not true, the idolatry oi the Lleathens 
in worthipping golden or fiiver ftaiues of their guds; the Egyptians, 
an animal; or the Laplanders, a red cloth; is more excujable than 
worthippiag a bit of bread!" And, furely, the idolatry of the 
Church of Rome is infinitely more inexcufable, finning againft the 
cleareft light of the Gofpel, by a bafe and unworthy accommodation 
tu the darkeft corruptions of Pagamfm. Why does © fhe full love 
darknets rather than light ?” 

Intimately conneéted with this idolatrous adoration of the hoft 
(firli by ** the maker,” the priett himielf, and then by ail the con- 
gregation, in the ma/s) 1s the fuperfiitious invocation of faints and 
angels in the Romith Church, efpecially of ihe Virgin Mary, the 
molt frequent object of the worfhip of Roman Catholics; infomuch 
that Mahomet was {carcely mittaken, when he faid that * the Chrifian 
Trinity conlitted of the Father, the Sun, and the Virgin Mother of 
God:” fora hundred, nay a thouland, honours, prayers, and vows, 
are addrefied to the Virgin Mary in heavea, and to her images upon 
earth, for one to the Hoty GuHuost; *‘ who, with Tuz FaTrugcr 
aud THE Son together, is and ought to be glorified,” 
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How intimately blended together are thefe idolatrous and /uperfi- 
tious practices of the Church of Rome (which therefore the Te? oatt 
wifely requires to be jointly abjured), may appear from the office of 
the mafs itfelf, in which, before the confecration, the elements are 
offered up to God, “ in memory of the pz ffion, refurrection, and 
afcenfion of our Lord Jesus Curist; and for the honour of the 
blefied Virgin Mary and all the Saints.” And inthe mafies appoint- 
ed to be celebrated on fome of the faints’ days, ** the faerifice is 
offered up in honour to the faint 3” and pray er is made, that it may 
become the more valuable and acceptable, by the merits and intercefions 
of the faint.” 

To what an incredible degree of ftupid and grovelling depravity 
the human mind may be debafed by the inveterate practice of /uper- 
fition and idolatry, the following ta@ may thew among many: it is 
related by the Rev. Barnabas O’ Farrel, from actual obiervation, in 
his concife and judicious Comparative View of the Primitive Church, 
and the prejent Church of Rome, Dubiin, 1780, Mills; written on 
his renunciation of the Po ‘pith religion, p. 111. 

“ The thrine of St. Asnabilis, tutel iry iaint of Riom in Auvergne, 
is carried about on the eleventh day of June, every year, in triun ph- 
ant procetiion through that town; at which ceremony I was myfelf 
obliged to afiift, when L refided in that country.—The achievements 
of this faint during his liietime were indeed wondertul, if we believe 
the legends: all diforders at his command cCitappeared; he gave 
fight to the blind, the lame he caufed to walk, ana the dead to rife 3 
even the fun beams, obedient to his will, bore his hat and gloves while rf 

journeyed to Rome! In a word, ali Nature oveyed his nod, not 
otherwile than if he had been Goe’s lieutenant for earthly affairs. 
Since his death, he has loft litte of his former virtue and power ; for 
even now, to touch his rotten bones, mirabile diciu, is a cure for all 
difeafes ; and fmall ribbons rubbed thereto become excellent prefer- 
vatives againit fire, thunder, lightnings, &c. On every occation his 
name is invoked ; and even it is no uncommon thing with the country 
fulk to fay, 
Bon Dieu, priez Saint Amable pour nous ! 
“ Good God, intercede with St. Amabilis for us!” 

In this moft aftonithing and frightful inftance of idolatry, much 
worfe than that judtcial infatuation noticed by the apofile, of ‘ wor- 
fhipping the creature rather than the Creator,” Rom, 1, 25, by the 
moii ttupid and revolting blafphemy, ‘ the Creator is fuppo fed to 
worthip the creature!!!” So true is the Pfalmift’s whervainn, that 
ro natural tendency and procefs of idolatry is to lead its votaries 

- JSorget God.” 

"ae if it be alfo true, that the moft tremendous judgments from 
heaven have been inflicted on idolatrous nations; if this was the 
crime, princ cipally, which rent afunder the twelve tribes ot Ifrael 
into the feparate ftates of Judah and Ifrael; which f{plit the Roman 
empire into the eaftern and weftern divifions, and brougat on their 

final ruinin both cafes; is it not moft awful and awakening, to re- 
fect on the difaftrous divifions in religion which reign among our- 
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feives? * Will not the Lord be avenged on fuch a nation as this,” in 
which the great portion of our population “ worfhip they know not what?” 
debated by idolatry and fuperiition ; and the remainder, “ who know,” 
or profets to know, “ what they worjhip,” ‘ cave tor none of thefe 
things,” ** covetoulne/s which is 
tduluiry”—to that ‘ fervice of mammon”—that world/y-mindedne/s, 
whica Is inconfifteut with the fervice of God “fin fpirit wad in truth,” 
and that dwiewarmae/s which Chrift will fpue out of his mouth :—the 


hut are themtelves devoted to that 


combined operation of which national fxs may end likewife (heaven 
avert the omen!) in the difmemberment and diliolution of the Bri- 
tih empire; when “the meafure of its iniquities thall come to the 
full.’——Alas ! ** our differences” in religion are not merely “ upon 
(ipeculative) points of duubt/ud opinion, and in tle forms of external 
worship,” according to the conciliatory language of the Furm of 
Prayer for the General Fatt, O@ober 19, 1803*, but in the vital 





* The oppotite inferences drawa from thele accommodating ex- 
preffions, p. 8. of that Form of Prayer, by an Jniith Roman Catholic 
dayman, and au lrifh pr wi, are curious and remarkable, 

Mr. Scully, a barrifter, in his Advice to his Catholic Brethren at 
the prefent crifis of menaced invafion, avails himfelf of “ the Aighe? 
authority of the venerable prelates who compofed that Prayer,” to 
prove * that the differences between Pro ie reg and that fearecrow 
Popery are, afterall, acknowledged to confitt* in matters of doubtful 
opinwa,’ and connected rather with * Jorms ot bdsseteal worthip,’ than 
with the eféntials of our molt holy faith.’—Pref, p, xliv, fecond edi- 
tion by the author, 

On the contrary, a Povifh ecclefiaftic, Doctor Troy’s advocate, 
who ought to be better acquainted with the fubject than the bar- 
rider, difagrees with him, and agrees rather with the yeoman, his 
able Protefiant antagonilt, “ That the variance is real, and far more 
principal,” according to bis uncouth ph rafeology: * meee proceeds 
he, ‘* the Articles of your Church and mune do equi ily enact an au 
thoritaticve contradiction to that Lurm of Praycr.”’—* 1 bave feen 
precedents of addretigs to heaven, beyoud numbering; but fuch a 
bouguet as that, I never heard of being placed upon the altar: For 
all fects of Cbriftians had been perfuaded, thatitis * by belief (not 
** doubt”) we are to draw nigh unto Gov.’ ”"—V indication, p.75. 


cP Iam happy to find, that ‘ the venerable prelates” who com- 
poted that Prayer, and introduced that accommodating ey Lufe, from 


a well meant (1 am pertuaded) but rather impracticab le with of con- 
ciliati ng both parties in religious opinion, have, in the fubfequent 


i ' 


Form of P rayer for the General Fatt and Hlumilation of the prelent 
year, diferes etly withdrawn® and fileatly tupy refled the entire prayer, 


equally obnoe x10US lo putefic Hls a@llu u athe’ Nes, in kn GLAN b, hut 
leisy than in IRELAND, 


y 


* The former Editor of this Work may take fome credit to himfelf for having 


been the firft to point out this objectionable paLiage in the Prayer in queiiion; te 
which circumiiance, vo doubt, its iupprefion may be principally aicribed.—Lwiter. 
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principles, “ the effentials,” of faith and prattice: Tor, as juftly and 
concifely remarked by-that pious and Jearned Ditienter, Baxter, in 
his Life, written by himfelf: 

“ The great and irreconcilable differences between them and us, lie 
in their Church tyranny ; :ud in their great corruptions and abafe- 
ments of God's worjhip ; together with thew befricndiag ignorance and 
vice,” CrITO. 

[To be continued. | 





CHARLES ELLIS~SEMPLE’S TRAVELS IN SPAIN, &c.— 
AND THE CRITICAL REVIEW, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTI-JACOEIN REVIEW. 
Sir, 

I TAKE the liberty of addreffing you at prefent, becaufe I know 
not that any other literary journal of the day takes cognizance of the 
errors of its Conteniporaries, however grofs they may be. Should 
the following remarks be at all founded in juftice, you will ferve the 
caufe of truth by making them public. 

Among the various criticifs upon ny Novel of Charles Ellis, one 
Review charged it with indecency. ‘The umitorm teftimony of my 
friends, of my own confcience, and even of the other critics, juflified 
me in confidering this charge as falfe, and as fuch I took oecalfion to 
advert to it in the preface to my late Oblervations on fome ef the 
Countries bordering on the Mediterranean, I therein flated, that an 
ignorant or malignant hireling might falj/ély accufe a writer of vul- 
garity and indecency, and hold him up as an object of ridicule and 
contempt, whilft he would remain without cefeuce. That this ob- 
fervation dhould pafs unnoticed by the critic, confcious to bimflelf of 
upright intentions, is perfectly natural; and equally fo that it thould 
rankle in the bofom of the vain and the malignant. By referring to 
the tenth article in the Critic! Review of laft month, you will fee 
how juttiy it deferves that title, and ! thal! now procced to prove, 
that the writer of that article has been guilty towards me of milre- 
prefentation, of falfehood, and of the moft vulgar pertonal abufe. 

In the firft place, as to miireprefentation, In proof of my * flip- 
pancy’ he miiquotes the following pafinge refpecting the Spanith 
women. ‘Their countenances have that bewitching air which an 
Englifhman likes well enough to fee in any wonrin except bis wite,’ 
Here this candid critic makes a full ftop, which certainly gives an air 
of flippancy tothe fentence, which, however, runs thus: ‘ That be- 

witching air which an Englifhman hkes well enough to fee in any 
woman except his wife, his fiier, or the woman be truly loves aud 
refpe@s.’ By the fame convenient method of placing a full ftop 
where there is none in the original, he thus gives an airoi * flippancy’ 
to the next fentence, which he mifquotes. * All the capitals of Eu- 
rope fland upon great rivers, or arms of the fea, and theretore the 
Manzanares fhall pafs for a river.” In the original, it runs, ‘ and 
therefore the Manzanares fhall pafs for a river, although in winter it 
can only be a torrent, and in fummer a bed of fand.”” Upon my 
meditations in the burying-ground of Leghorn, he remarks, that in- 
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Bead of indulging my fenfibility at any length on the fubje@, I cons" 
tent myfelf with a comprehentfive affurance of two lines. By a re- 
ference to the work you wi'l find that this affertion is falfe. 
Sheltering himfelf under cover of a Review, and the pompous title 
of We, this writer feveral times prefumes‘to queltion my veracity. 
One intfiance in which he has chofen to do tots rather a fingular one. 
He profefies his ‘ utter difbelief that ary Frenclinan, even among the 
lower orders of that we/l-éred people, ever uttered fo abfurd a fen- 
tence’ as that which I aflert to have heard. Could this fapient critic 
not comprehend that the fentence was neither abfurd nor otherwife 
to aman who was ignorant of the Janguage in which he was endea- 


vouring to repeat it ? His jealoufy for the honour of French breeding 
is, however, truly ridiculous. Was he ever in company with a fingle 
Frenchman (not a pricft) for halfan hour in his life? [f fo, he mutt 
be aware that this well-bred people, from the highett to the loweff, 
make frequent ufe of two of the moft indecent words in human lan- 
guage as common exclamations, ‘Our oaths,’ faid a Frenchman, 
talking to me once on this ful,ject, ‘ ave indecent, and yours are pro- 
phane,’ 

This writer fays, ‘ we thall pafs over in filence the remarks which 
are afforded in thefe volumes on the Italian and ‘Turkith chara@ers, 
as we alfo did the feeble and indefinite delineation of that of the 
Spaniards,’ ‘That he thould pafs them over in filence is not at all 
furprifing, becaufe the teftimony of every other public critic, who 
has noticed thefe delineations, is in their favour. 

The inftances of perfonal abule in this precions morfel of criti- 
cifm are numerous; and, as far as my knowledge extends, without a 
parallel in the Hiftory of Reviewing, for vulgarity and impudence, [ 
was detained nearly two months at Algefiras by the objects of my 
journey. What thefe objects were I did not think it neceflary to in- 
trude upon the public; but the reviewer, confidering the nature of 
the population of Algefiras, is ¢ at no lofs for the motives which led 
an American to fix his refidence in a place which the more refined 
feelings of an European would ufe every endeavour toavoid.’ As 
to ‘ refined teelings ufing endeavours,’ | do not exa@ly comprehend 
what the exprefiion means; but granting the population ot Algetiras 
to be compofed entirely of adventurers and detperagoes, is it not ftill 
European? ‘The writer’s introduétion of European fenfibility on the 
topic of Algefiras is about as much mifplaced as his incredulity, that 
a fingle Frenchman fhould be found capable of uttering an abfurdity, 
He fays, alfo, that the Americans ‘ are the Jews of the modern world, 
and are every where bufy extracting the fweets of lucre.” Granting 
this charaéter of the whole people of America to be jult, does it be- 
come an Englithman to reproach them with their purfuit of com- 
merce, and their vifiting every quarter of the globe in queft of gain? 

When the court left Madrid for San IHdefonfo, the objects of my 
journey rendered it proper for me to follow it. This again gives 
occafion to a piece of vulgar abufe on the part of the critic which 
has certainly never been excelled in the auaals of fcurrility. * Oug 
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curiofity is excited to know the nature of thofe obje@s which alters 
nately detained our traveller, juft as if he were # pickpocket, in the 
purlieus of a court, and the liaunts of the loweft of mankind.” The 
malignant vulgarity of this pa ‘lace needs no comment, 

I have thus, I conceive, fufficiently proved the jutiice of my charge 
againft the Criucal Reviewer as to iniireprefentation, falfehood, and 
vulgar abufe. It was my intention to have extended my examiner 
tion to the ftyle i in which ue has conveyed | Lis remarks, and to have 
noticed fome of ihe many intiances of flippancy and pea 
with which it al ound. But I willingly 1elinquith the farther pro 
fecution of a tafk equally difgufting anc d unprofitable. Let me only 
notice his expreflion rclatingto the Englifl burying-ground at Leg- 
horn. ‘ Here,” fays the Critical Reviewer, the found the tomb 
of ous predecefior Smolictt, and feveral others of what he terms his 
countrymen.” The monolyllable what was furely never before fo 
awkwardly ieeaduiceid by an unfortunate critic; nor a more difre- 
fpecttul expreflion applied to the dead by ** an European of refined 
feelings.” As to the information that Smollett was his predeceffor, 
the Critical Reviewer, had he been pofletied of common modefty or 
common fente, would bave carefully concealed it, confidering how 
miferably he muft fuffer by the contraft. The affectation however 
with which it is bro ught forward, accompanied by a note, cannot 
fail to excite a fmile, 

One part of the Reviewer’s criticifm I allow to be juft, and had he 
been even more fevere I fliould have deferved it all.” I allude to the 
paffage relating to my night’s refidence at Peggibonzi. I ceeply re- 
gret having ever written that ablurd fentence; but I trutt that my 
reprenention by fuch a critic will atone for my fault, To incur the 
cenfures of the Critical Reviewers, according to their general tenor, 
is an honeur ; but to incur them jufily is fevere indeed. My feelings 
on this oceafion are fimilar to thofe which Ican fuppofe the fick 
lion to have experienced when he was kicked by an als, 

I might bere notice the want of candour in fome of my other eri- 
tics, but I deteti the war of words, and fhall proceed to inform the 
Critical Reviewer by what means bis impertinent curiofity as to the 
objedis of my journey may be gratified, By applying to the gentle- 
men of Lioyd’s Coflee-houfe, he will find that thofe objeéts had 
in them fomeihing which may be called of a public nature, and 
were both honourable and important, By referring to Mr, Pinckney, 
the American Minifter at prefeat in) London, but who durin g the 
greater part of my ftay in Spain was at Madrid, he may be in formed 
whether I was “ unprovic led with introductions ” or oblig ed to afio- 


ciate with “ the lowelt of mankind.” But itis chie fly b ¥ application 
to me, or by Jetting me know where tu addrets him, that the Reviewer's 
 brebly excited curiofity”, may be fully gratified; to etleét which 
Jaucable purpofe he may rely that nothing fhall be w nung on my 
pait. Jam, Sir, yours fincerely,  « 
QOdioker i0, 1807. Nowextr SENPLE. 
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